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Personal  Editorials 

Bv  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Dadaism  in  Business! 


Probably  most  of  us  recognize  that  business — and 
especiaUy  the  business  of  retail  distribution —  is  be¬ 
coming  an  extremely  complicated  thing. 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to  depreciate  the  great 
value  of  systems  and  statistics  which  have  been  the 
fruit  of  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  retail 
distribution,  we  must  own  that  sometimes  we  wonder 
whether  we  may  not  be  making  some  things  unnec¬ 
essarily  difficult  and  complex. 

Also  we  wonder  whether  there  may  not  be  a  danger 
of  losing  the  noble  virtue  of  simple  and  straight 
thinking. 


We  should  be  loath  to  say  that  in  this  great  retail 
business  we  have  built  a  school  of  **dadaism”  but  we 
do  ask — is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  are  tending  to 
make  our  business  too  esoteric,  too  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  and  too  cumbersome  in  execution? 

Retailing  is,  first  of  all,  a  common  sense  matter 
of  buying  and  selling  wanted  commodities. 

In  the  past  it  was  conducted  on  nothing  much  but 
common  sense. 

As  retail  businesses  have  grown  in  volume,  serving 
always  increasing  numbers  of  consumers,  it,  of  course, 
became  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  set  up  always 
larger  organizations  and  to  encourage  specialization 
upon  the  various  phases  of  the  business. 

That  was  as  it  must  be. 

The  constant  enlargement  of  organizations  natur¬ 
ally  enough  required  that  systems  must  be  set  up  to 
enable  management  to  keep  more  or  less  control  over 
a  great  many  employees  who.  perforce,  must  work 
more  and  more  alone  and  apart  from  the  source  of 
the  store’s  policies  and  inspirations  to  service. 

Today  the  retail  business  is  no  longer  a  simple 
thing. 

It  must  be  studied  in  all  its  phases. 

Systems — as  the  attenuated  arm  of  management — 
must  be  improved  so  that  more  and  more  they  may 
eneourage  if  not  compel  greater  individual  effective¬ 
ness  among  employees. 

W'ith  all  this  we  are  in  agreement,  and  yet  we 
wonder  if  our  very  need  of  specialization  may  not  be 
calling  into  our  field  the  type  of  mind  which  loves 
the  complex  and  does  not  understand  the  beauty  of 
simplicity. 


In  the  field  of  art  there  is  a  school  which  is  known 
as  '^Dadaism”. 

’^Dadaist”  art  is  said  to  contain  a  lot  for  those  who 
can  understand  it — but  most  of  us  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it. 

While  the  dadaist  enthusiast  might  not  accept  it  as 
a  true  definition,  we  have  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
a  writer  whose  name  has  gone  from  us  has  given  the 
best  explanation  of  dadaism  to  the  ordinary  man. 

The  dadaist,  so  the  explanation  goes,  starts  with  the 
premise  that  there  are  comparatively  few  human 
beings  who  can  properly  understand  beauty.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  fewer  the  number  of  minds  which  can 
comprehend  a  work  of  art,  the  more  truly  beautiful 
that  work  must  be.  Hence  the  dadaist  sets  out  to 
paint  pictures  which  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
rank  and  file  and  when  he  succeeds  in  painting. a 
picture  which  nobody — not  even  himself — can  under- 


As  this  is  written  we  have  in  mind  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides  of 
numerous  charts  which  we  were  permitted  to  sit  in 
on  a  few  days  ago. 

The  lecturer  was  a  man  who  has  developed  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  he  apparently  can  predict  sales  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  year  in  advance. 

Some  stores  are  making  use  of  his  talents. 

We  hope  he  has  found  an  infallible  system  but, 
naturally  enough  for  his  own  protection  he  must 
keep  secret  the  most  important  parts  of  his  system. 
Consequently  on  a  basis  of  logic  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  him  and  judge  how  sound  he  may  be. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  several  men  who 
are  noted  for  their  own  good  sense  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  has  something  valuable.  We  are  not  critical 
of  him  or  his  method.  The  only  point  we  desire  at 
this  time  to  make  in  support  of  the  question  we  have 
already  raised  is  this — 

— has  the  retail  business  come  to  the  point  where 
its  pretensions  to  success  must  rest  upon  its  ability 
to  employ  specialists  to  predict  the  future  trend  of 
sales  upon  a  basis  with  which  retailers  themselves 
cannot  be  familiar  and  whose  conclusions  they  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  or  reject  without  knowledge 
of  the  steps  by  which  those  conclusions  have  been 
reached? 
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No  doubt  the  man  in  question  is  wholly  logical  in 
the  steps  by  which  he  reaches  his  conclusions,  but  if 
the  retailer  accepts  the  conclusions  without  familiar¬ 
ity  with  those  steps,  is  he  not  in  about  the  same 
position  as  the  fellow  who  consults  the  astrologers  as 
the  basis  of  his  business  decisions? 

»  •  •  •  « 

To  us  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  thought  we 
have  raised  which  prompts  us  to  follow  it  further.  If 
you  have  had  enough  of  it,  don’t  bother  to  read 
further — just  turn  the  pages  and  read  what  Fitzgerald 
or  Einstein  has  to  say.  They  are  always  worth  while. 

A  few  surreptitious  glances  at  some  of  the  charts 
which  are  being  prepared  here  at  headquarters  serve 
to  give  further  impetus  to  our  thought.  We  don’t 
know  what  these  charts  are  all  about  and  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lay  a  bet  that  very  few  merchants  will  know 
what  they  mean,  although  most  of  our  good  friends 
who  are  specializing  on  various  phases  of  retail  opera¬ 
tion  will  know  and  directly,  or  indirectly,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  will  help  to  advance  the  progress 
of  retailing.  We  take  that  on  faith. 

Stop  with  me  for  a  moment,  however,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  plight  of  many  a  retail  merchant  who  ?till 
survives  in  his  own  store. 

He  started  in  business  40  years  ago.  He  bought  a 
slender  stock  of  merchandise.  Perhaps  he  started  as 
a  peddler.  At  any  rate  he  prospered  modestly  and 
soon  had  a  little  store  of  his  own. 

The  little  store  grew  into  a  larger  one  and  kept 
growing. 

The  retailer  was  master  of  his  business. 

He  was  distinctly  a  common  sense  sort  of  fellow. 
He  bought  shrewdly  and  he  sold  well. 

He  had  a  sense  of  honor.  Instinctively  he  knew  that 
if  he  wanted  to  build  a  solid  structure  of  good  will 
he  must  treat  people  fairly,  courteously — perhaps 
generously. 

Today  his  little  store  is  a  vast  department  store. 
He  gets  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  being  referred 
to  as  “the  founder”.  He  watches  his  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  nods  approval  at  the  way  the  specialist  who 
interprets  his  store  to  the  public  explains  the  poli¬ 


cies  of  “the  founder”  which  have  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  store’s  growth. 

He  still  is  the  chief  owner  of  the  business. 

His  word  is  supposed  to  be  law. 

His  organization  is  proud  of  him.  Young  and 
clever  men  and  women  treat  him  with  deference. 

Surely  a  figure  which  deserves  and  receives  respect 
— a  figure  of  j)ower  and  influence — a  symbol  of 
success ! 

And  yet — was  there  ever  anyone  more  helpless 
than  that  old  and  successful  merchant  with  the  keen, 
common  sense  mind? 

At  every  point,  for  even  the  most,  ordinary  and 
common-place  steps  in  his  great  business,  he  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  specialists  whose  premises  he  may  not 
care  to  accept  ami  whose  mental  processes  he  cannot 
follow  but  whose  conclusions  he  must  accept  or  reject 
according  to  the  degree  with  which  they  square  with 
his  own  more  simple  habits  of  thought. 

We  raise  no  question  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
building  efficient  organizations  of  specialists. 

Nor  do  we  question  the  advantages  of  getting  away 
from  the  one  man  type  of  control. 

We  bend  our  head  in  profound  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  progress  that  has  been  made  hy 
the  specialists  in  the  department  store  field. 

We  accept  as  a  distinct  and  great  contribution  the 
charts  and  the  methods  of  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession. 

And  yet  we  have  the  temerity  to  ask — with  all 
these  new  methods  are  we  not  sometimes  prone  to 
forget  that,  after  all,  the  business  of  a  retail  store  is 
to  buy  and  sell  merchandise? 

Is  there  not  a  danger  of  giving  our  businesses  too 
largely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  love  the  complex 
— who  unconsciously  strive  for  the  building  of  a  great 
apotheosis  of  system,  so  involved  that  we  no  longer 
can  trust  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  to  simple, 
common  sense  men  and  women. 

Let  us  avoid  “dadaism”  in  business. 


Biography  of  the  Late  Arthur  Letts 
a  Tribute  to  a  Great  Merchant 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  very  few  biographies  of 
retail  merchatits  who  have  made  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement  of  their  craft  and  com¬ 
munity  has  api)eared  in  ‘‘Arthur  Letts”,  a  handsomely 
made  hook  recently  published.  Mr.  Letts  was  head  of 
the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia,  from  1^6  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1923. 
All  merchants  are  familiar  with  his  achievements  in 
building  that  business  to  its  present  greatness.  Mr. 
Letts  was  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  a  number  of  years  ago. 

“Arthur  Letts”,  the  biography,  has  l)een  written  by 
William  H.  B.  Kilner  and  privately  printed  by  Young 


&  McAllister  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  beautifully  bound 
and  printed  l)ook  of  over  270  i)ages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  It  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Letts’  long  career  in 
business  and  describes  in  detail  his  farreaching  com¬ 
munity  and  philanthropic  interests.  His  life  is  a  stim¬ 
ulating  record  of  the  splendid  opportunities  which  await 
the  able  and  ambitious  business  man  in  America. 

Publication  of  this  l)ook  is  iKirticularly  gratifying 
since  it  is  a  record  of  the  achievements  of  a  retail 
merchant.  There  have  been  many  engrossing  biogra¬ 
phies  of  great  men  in  the  fields  of  science,  art,  ixjlitics 
and  commerce,  but  i)itifully  few  of  the  heads  of  great 
retail  institutions.  The  record  of  accomplishment  in  this 
calling  has  been  fine  and  it  grows  l)etter  with  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  other  biographers 
will  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Kilner  by  making  the 
work  of  great  merchants  live  in  their  books. 
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Sales  Promotion  Convention  September  20-22 

Strong  Speakers,  Timely  Topics  and  New  Time  Schedule 
Among  the  Big  Features  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 

Afternoon 

Invitation  visits  to  Washington  stores. 


WEDNESDAY— SEPTEMBER  21,  1927 
Morning 


AN()THEK  meeting  well  worth  attending!  That's 
the  inevitable  conclusion  after  seeing  the  program 
for  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  h)  l)e  held  at  Hotel  Willard,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  Septemlter  20-21-22. 

The  complete  program  appears  a  little  further  on. 
so  we  won't  go  into  raptures  about  it  here.  It  will  speak 
for  itself  anyway.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good  con¬ 
vention  setup — strong  speakers,  timely  topics  and  a  new 
and  unu.sual  time  schedule. 

The  sessions  will  begin  at  nine  each  morning  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  till  one-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  The 
meetings  adjourn  at  that  hour  with  the  rest  of  the  day 
open  for  delegates  to  visit  stores  in  Washington — and 
Baltimore,  if  they  wish — and  to  get  together  for  per¬ 
sonal  discussion  of  the  advertising  man’s  problems. 
There  will  be  a  thirty  minute  recess  for  luncheon  at 
noon. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  is  “Know  Your  Job” 
and  the  advice  of  the  Conventitjn  Committee  is  to  get 
the  answer  at  Washington.  There  will  be  a  nice  balance 
of  formal  addresses.  Round  Tal)Ie  Discussions  and 
Question  Box  periods. 

The  delegates  will  h(dd  s  J<jint  Luncheon  with  the 
Washington  .Advertising  Club  on  Wednesday,  .Septem- 
l)er  21st.  at  12:15  P.  M.  The  Washington  merchants  will 
l)e  the  hosts  of  the  delegates  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
will  l)e  taken  to  Mount  \'ernon. 

Read  the  program  below  and  see  what  a  first  class 
array  of  talent  has  lieen  organized  for  the  occasion. 

Tl’ESDAY— SEPTEMBER  20.  1927 

Morning 

.  Chairnwn,  K.  W.  .Ki.drkii.  .Sec'y-Trcas.,  Cladding  Dry 
(ioiKls  Co..  Providence,  K.  I. 

9:3(1  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

.Address  of  Cba'rman  W.  T.  White. 

.Appointment  of  Committees. 

9:45  A.  M.  '‘Organizaticin  and  C)iM.'ration  of  .\dver- 
tising  Departments.’’ 

-A.  J.  Bovrbo.v,  O’Neill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  D.  Edw.\rds,  J.  C.  Bright  Co.,  Landsford,  Pa. 
R.\lph  C.vplax,  W.  .a.  Wiebuldt  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

11:10  .A.  M.  “The  Use  of  Fashion  Information.’’ 

Helen  Cornelius.  .As.sociate  Editor,  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  New  York. 

11 :35  A.  M.  “Art  in  Trade.’’ 

Edwin  R.  Dibrell,  Executive  \’ice-Pres.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

12  :(X>  M.  Buffet  Luncheon. 

12:30  P.  M.  “What  Do  You  Know  About  Your  Cus¬ 
tomers — Methofls  for  Trade  Analysis.” 

Perciv.vl  White,  Marketing  Counselor,  President 
Market  Research  Council,  New  York. 

1  :(X)  P.  M.  Question  Box. 

1 :30  P.  M.  .Adjournment. 


Clunnnan,  H.  H.  Levi,  V-P.,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Chairwan,  .Albert  Hiitzler,  President.  The  Hutzler 
Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Departmental  Promotions. 

Ready-to-Wear  Departments. 

Raymond  D.  Hill,  Palais  Royal,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Fabric  Departments. 

Peter  Bouterse,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Furniture  Department. 

C.  A.  Weissenberger,  Stewart  &  Co..  Baltimore, 
Md. 

11:00. A.  M.  “Basement  Store  .Advertising — Policies 
and  Practices.” 

John  J.  MetiowAN,  Kaufman  &  Baer  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

1 1 :30  -A.  M.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Directors. 

11:45  .A.  M.  Round  Table. 

12:15  P.  M.  Joint  Luncheon  with  Washington  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

Subject  and  speaker  to  be  announced. 


Afternoon 

Visit  to  Mt.  Vernon  as  guests  of  Washington 
merchants.- 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1927 
Morning 

9:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

“Do’s  and  Dont’s  of  Direct  Mail.’  ’ 

( Summarizing  Direct  Mail  survey  of  member 
stores. 

9:20  ,\.  M.  Round  Table:  “What  Do  You  Want  to 
Know'  About  Direct  Mail?” 

Led  by  James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 

D.  C. 

10:00  .A.  M.  “Can  Newspaper  Advertising  Returns  be 
Measured  ?” 

Beatty  Stevens,  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

10:45  A.  M.  “Ideas  for  Christmas  Promotions.” 
Walter  S.  Hamburger,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

11:20  A.  M.  “,A  Co-ojicrative  Christmas  Campaign.” 

E.  Davis  .McCuti  hon.  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12:tX)  M.  Buffet  Luncheon. 

12:30  P.  M.  “Anniversary  Plans.” 

Thomas  J.  Twfntyman,  The  Mabley  &  Carew 
Cc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


Afternoon 

Invitation  visits  to  Baltimore  stores. 
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A  Comparative  Study  of  Furniture  Departments 

Statistics  Gathered  from  Medium-Sized  Stores  Show  Wide 
Variance  in  Operating  Methods,  Compensation  and  Volume 
By  William  A.  Fitzgkrald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  uiul  Inforinutioii 


Rl’X'lCNTLY  one  «»f  our  meml)ers,  who  is  contem¬ 
plating  oi)ening  a  furniture  department  in  liis 
store,  reipiestecl  the  Research  liureau  for  statistics 
on  the  ojieration  of  furniture  departments  for  stores 
which  were  doing  about  the  same  annual  volume  of 
business  and  which  were  more  or  less  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  his  own  store.  We  were  able  to  supply  our 
member  with  operating  and  merchandising  statistics 
from  previous  studies  which  had  lieen  made,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  collect  additional  figures  which 
our  metnber  needed  but  which  had  not  lieen  collected 
in  the  jiast.  These  figures  will  lie  of  interest  to  other 
members  for  ]>uri)oses  of  comparison  with  their  own 
statistics. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  tables 


is  for  the  year  1926  and  was  collected  from  fifteen 
stores  doing  annual  volumes  of  from  $2,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  riiree  of  these  stores  are  located  in  t)hi«.»; 
three  in  Rhode  Island;  tw(»  in  West  Virginia;  two  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  each  in  Michigan,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Iowa,  Kentucky  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

lns])ection  of  the  tables  will  show  that  there  is  very 
little  uniformity  among  the  statistics  submitterl.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  eleven  of  tlie  stores 
l)ay  their  salesi)eople  on  a  commission  l»asis.  Table 
No.  2  indicates  how  the  amount  of  comi)ensation  is 
determined.  The  four  remaining  stores  reiH>rte<l  jKiy- 
ing  salesi)eoi)le  on  a  straight  salary  liasis. 

Eleven  of  the  stores  also  rejKirted  holding  l’'ebruary 
and  .August  Furniture  .Sales,  while  two  of  them  re¬ 


turn  Sales 
to  Total 


T.CBLE 

NO.  1 

No.  of 

Sq.  Pt. 
Used  for 
Selling 

Sq.  Pt. 

Used  for 
U’arehoiising 

Sq.  Pt. 
Used  for 
U'orkroonis 

12,450 

5,000 

750 

15,500 

12,000 

1.300 

1,500 

10,000 

2.000 

19,716 

4,356 

1,440 

1,886 

None 

1 

\<ine 

15,975 

39,010 

6,293 

Personnel 


Xon-Selling 


1  lull  time  None 
1  part  time 


•Vo.  of 
Pelivery 
I  ’ehieles 

1  lull  time 

2  part  time 

1  full  time 
1  part  time 
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TABLE  NO. 

2 

Method  of  Paying 
Salespeople 

Basis  of 
Compensation 

Amt.  of 
Aiftrage 
Sales  Per 
Salesperson 
Per  Year 

Average 

A  mt.  of 
Sales  Per 
Sq.  Ft.  — 
Selling 
Space  Only 

.Special  Selling  Fvents 

Straig^u  Salary 


t'limmission  paid 
weekly 


Drawing  account 
and  commission 


Straight  Salary 


Drawing  account 
and  commission 


Drawing  account 
and  commission 


Drawing  account 
and  commission 


Figured  on  weekly  sales 


5%  of  net  sales  paid  at  end 
of  each  month,  regardless  of 
amount  or  what  was  sold 


Feb.  and  Aug.  F'urniture 
Sales.  This  store  gives 
'  15%  discount  during  these 

months. 


Feb.  and  Aug.  Furniture 
$10.23  Sales.  [ 


Jan.  and  Aug.  Furniture 
Sales. 


reb.  and  Aug.  rurmture 


Drawing  acet.  of  $40  a  wk. 
Must  sell  $1000  per  wk.,  on 
a  6  mos.  average  to  draw  this 
amt.  3%  on  balance  over 
juota  Commission  Figured 
each  6  months 


Weekly  ouota  is  $500  with  a 
$25  draw'ing  account.  On  all 
sales  over  $500  a  commission 
of  5%  is  paid. 


8 

Drawing  account 
and  commission 

4%  of  sales 

9 

Drawing  account 
and  commission 

Commission  on  all  sales  over 
a  fixed  quota  which  takes 
care  of  drawing  account 

10 

Commission  of 

3^% 

Straight  commission  on  sales 
with  weekly  drawing  account 

11 

Salary  and  com¬ 
mission 

Commission  of  2j/2%  is  paid 
over  and  above  expected 
quota.  4%  of  sales  must  first 
equal  salary. 

12 

Salary  and  com¬ 
mission 

yi  of  \%  on  sales 

13 

Drawing  account 
and  commission 

Quota  is  figured  by  dividing 
drawing  account  by  required 
oercent  of  4%.  Commission  is 
based  on  4%  of  sales  over 
quota. 

8  June  furniture  days  An¬ 
niversary  week  F'eb.  and 
Aug.  Furniture  sales. 

Fall  Merchandise  Fair 


Feb.  and  Aug.  rurmture 
Sales.  Spring  and  Fall  Sea-j 
son  Sales.  Also  monthly ! 
sales  connected  with  store  j 
I  wide  sales.  '  I 


I  Feb.  and  Aug.  Furniture 
I  Sales 


Cooperates  with  store  once 
tin  28  month  on  store-wide 

sale;  also  on  Anniversary 


Feb.  and  Aug.  Furniture 
Sales,  Anniversary  and  Semi- 
.\nniversary  Sales. 


Feb.  and  Aug.  Furniture 
Sales ;  also  individual  sales, 
such  as  Summer  Furniture 
Sale,  Living  Room  Suite, 
Dining  Room  Suite  Sales, 


Straight  Salary- 


Straight  Salary 
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ported  holding  January  and  August  Furniture  Sales. 
One  store  reported  having  no  special  furniture  selling 
events  during  the  year,  and  another  reported  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  customary  August  and  February  Furniture 
Sales  hut  of  holding  special  furniture  sales  twice  a 
year  on  occasion  of  store  wide  sales. 

Other  Comments  of  Stores 

Store  No.  3 — In  addition  to  the  January  and  Au¬ 
gust  Furniture  Sales,  this  store  runs 
special  sales  throughout  the  year. 
If  they  can  make  a  “good  buy”  they 
run  a  furniture  sale  at  the  time  of 
purchase  rather  than  hold  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  a  special  month. 


Store  No.  7 — Workroom  space  is  included  in  the 
7,633  square  feet  used  for  the  ware¬ 
housing  of  furniture. 

Store  No.  12 — The  January  and  August  Furniture 
Sales  are  big  features  in  this  store. 
During  these  sales  53.02%  of  the 
total  year’s  furniture  business  is 
done. 

Store  No.  13 — In  this  store,  one-third  of  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager’s  time  is  devoted 
to  selling  and  two-thirds  to  buying. 
This  is  not  included  in  the  figures 
given  for  selling  and  non-selling 
employees. 


Committee  Makes  Good  Progress  in  Expense  Manual  Revision 


CUBSTANTIAL  progress  was  made  in  bringing  up  to 
^  date  the  Expense  Manual  now  used  generally  as  a 
guide  by  retail  stores  at  a  meeting  of  the  Expense 
Manual  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  in 
New  York  last  month.  The  meeting  occupied  two  full 
days  and  lasted  far  into  the  second  night. 

One  important  decision  reached  by  the  committee  was 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the 
fourteen  natural  divisions  of  expense.  Members  of  the 
committee  had  held  this  belief  individually  prior  to 
the  meeting  and  the  discussion  soon  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  soundness  of  the  broad  work  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  committee. 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  reyision  will  be  to 
clarify  and  simplify  certain  important  classifications  of 
expense.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  “Func¬ 
tions’’,  particularly  in  Non-Selling  Departments.  The 
object  of  this  plan  is  to  bring  out  clearly  the  total  cost 
of  the  “function  of  Delivery”,  the  “function  of  Credit”, 
the  “function  of  Warehousing”,  and  other  similar 
activities. 

The  new  Manual  will  be  issued  in  three  sections,  one 
for  each  of  three  well-defined  sizes  of  stores.  The 
Manual  for  the  largest  size  group  will  be  issued  first. 
It  then  will  be  boiled  down  to  fit  the  needs  of  medium- 
size  stores  and  later  to  very  small  stores.  The  Func¬ 
tional  Expense  factors  will  be  brought  to  the  front 
and  every  effort  made  to  encourage  the  use  of  func¬ 
tional  exchanges  rather  than  natural  division  exchanges. 

The  committee  plans  to  split  the  five  major  classifica¬ 
tions  into  non-selling  departments  and  each  non-selling 
(le])artment  into  natural  divisions.  Bases  of  proration  are 
l)eing  considered  apart  from  the  subject  of  a  proper 
accounting  structure.  The  subject  of  proration  will  be 
treated  in  a  separate  Manual.  Among  other  details 
which  the  Committee  is  working  on  are  : 


Direct  and  indirect  charges  are  to  be  exactly  de¬ 
fined. 

The  Standard  Balance  Sheet,  recommended  as  desir¬ 
able  in  many  quarters,  will  not  be  set  up  for  the 
present  by  the  committee. 

Rent  is  to  be  revised  to  be  comparable  under  all  con¬ 
ditions. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  may  be  merged  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  .\lterations  and  Additions  (an 
.\sset  charge). 

Service  Purchased  and  Professional  Services  to  be 
precisely  defined  to  eliminate  present  confusion. 


A  new  name  for  Unclassified  proposed,  such  as 
Miscellaneous  or  Not  Otherwise  Classified,  and  this 
account  to  be  given  the  last  number  of  the  number- 
series. 

Interest  to  be  limited  definitely  to  Merchandise,  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable,  F^ixtures  and  Realty  (not  finally 
settled). 

Income  from  carrying  charges  (on  installment  ac¬ 
counts)  to  be  handled  as  a  contra  to  expense  (not  yet 
settled ) . 

Rate  of  interest  in  all  calculations  to  be  6%. 

Federal  Taxes  to  be  included  hereafter  as  a  regular 
expense. 

Freight  and  Express  and  Cost  of  Markdowns'to  be 
emphasized,  both  of  them  to  be  worked  into  the  ex¬ 
pense  statements  so  as  to  highlight  them  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  although  kept  separate  from  operating  expenses. 

Among  those  present  at  the  Expense  Manual  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  were :  H.  B.  Brohn,  W.  A.  Wieboldt  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  (Jscar . Smith,  C.  E.  Yeager  Co.,  Akron, 
O. ;  B.  M..  Weinhold,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  O. ;  John  W.  McEachren,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  De¬ 
troit;  J.  P.  Friedmari,  ‘Touche-Niven  &  (To.,  New' 
York ;  Mr.  Osbourne,  Janies  Eadie  Co.,  Boston ;  and 
Messrs.  Guernsey  and  Wilson  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  headquarters  staff.  Miss  Francis  Rimbach  repre¬ 
sented  the  Specialty  Stores  Association  at  the  sessions. 

The  committee  plans  to  continue  its  work  on  the 
Expense  Manual  at  a  two-day  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Cleveland,  C).,  (3ctober  14-15,  1927.  -  *  ' 


Government  Offers  Free  Catalogue  of 
Its  Publications  on  Textiles 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  published  recently 
a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Government  publications 
on  the  subject  of  textiles.  The  catalogue  liears  the 
title  “Government  Publications  Relating  to' ’Textiles” 
and  contains  a  long  aud  varied  list  of  material  on  this 
subject  with  brief  explanatory  details  regarding  the- 
contents  of  each. 

Copies  of  this  catalogue  are  available  on  request  with¬ 
out  charge.  We  l)elieve  many  of  our  incnil)ers  will  be 
glad  to  receive  it,  since. there  are  many  requests  for 
reading  references  on  textiles  Copies  may  be  secured 
bC-writing  direct  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Pickard.  Chief.  Textile 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce  .Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  New  System  for  Layaway  Sales 

Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.  Has  Efficient  Method 
For  Handling  This  Troublesome  Transaction 
By  The  Controllers’  Congress 


A  SYSTEM  for  handling  “Layaway”  or  “Will  Call” 
transactions  adopted  recently  by  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  presents  an  efficient  method 
of  operating  and  controlling  this  form  of  transaction. 
The  system  is  well-organized  with  respect  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  customer,  the  store’s  records  and  follow¬ 
up.  The  following  details  are  published  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  members  through  the  cooperation  of  B.  M. 
Weinhold,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  that  store. 

Layaway  transactions  are  defined  as  being  provided 
for  customers  who  desire: 

A — To  make  a  selection  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
merchandise  is  wanted  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 — For  a  gift  at  some  later  date. 

2 — To  furnish  a  home  which  is  being  built. 

3 — Selection  is  better  than  it  will  be  later  on,  but 
cannot  afford  to  pay  cash. 

4 — To  take  advantage  of  a  sale  but  cannot  pay 
cash. 

B — To  purchase  on  installment  payments,  when  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  have  a  charge  account. 

Layaway  Terms 

The  minimum  amount  for  which  a  Layaway  trans¬ 
action  may  be  made  is  $4.95.  A  down  payment  of  not 
less  than  10%  is  required  in  every  case.  This  store 


AGREEMENT 
TO  LAY  AWAY  MERCHANDISE 

dept. .  SEC . 

SALES  NO.. .  DATE. . 192. 


I  request  Jhe  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company  to 

lay  away  this  merchandise  until . on 

which  I  will  make  a  Down  Payment  of 

and  pay  $ . per  month  or  wedt  on 

.  day  of  each  month  until  entire 

balance  is  paid;  or  when  balance  is  reduced  to 

S . .  /  desire  to  have  it  delivered  and 

charged  on  Regular  Account . Deferred 

Payment  Account . or  sent  CO.D.^^^ 

I  agree  to  pay  a  carrying  charge  of  per  month 
on  any  balance  owing  90  days  from  the  date  of 
sale. 

Signed . 

m-my _ _ _ _ _ 


Form  4f278 — Agreement  {In  Duplicate) 


endeavors  to  secure  a  down  payment  of  20%  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  especially  on  purchases  under  $25. 

The  first  step  in  the  transaction  is  the  making  of  an 
Agreement  to  Layaway  Merchandise.  This  agreement 


Form  65 — String  Tag 


is  made  out  on  Form  M278  (see  illustration).  It  must 
be  signed  by  the  customer.  On  the  form  must  be  speci¬ 
fied  the  amount  to  be  paid  monthly  or  weekly  on  the 
balance,  unless  it  is  to  be  paid  in  full  within  30  days. 
In  the  latter  case  only  the  date  of  final  payment  must 
be  entered. 

The  customer  is  told  that  a  carrying  charge  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  percent  per  month  will  be  charged  on  any 
balance  owing  90  days  from  the  date  of  sale.  If  this 
condition  is  not  agre^  to,  the  Layaway  Clerk  may  not 
accept  the  transaction.  A  duplicate  copy  of  Form  M278 
is  made  out  by  the  salesperson  and  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  if  she  requires  it. 

If  any  customer  objects  to  signing  the  Agreement 
(Form  M278),  the  Department  Manager  or  Floor 
Manager  may  O.  K.  the  transaction  provided  he  obtains 
a  Down  Payment  of  25%  or  more  and  makes  a  nota¬ 
tion  on  the  sales  slip  of  how  future  payments  are  to  be 
made. 

A  second  exception  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
a  signed  agreement  for  alteration,  repairing  and  clean¬ 
ing  charges.  All  fur  garments  sold  at  the  Advance 
August  Sale  are  excepted  from  the  90  day  rule. 

No  other  exceptions  may  be  made  by  anyone  except 
the  Credit  Manager  or  an  Assistant  Credit  Manager, 
who  have  the  right  to  insist  on  interviewing  the  custo¬ 
mer  before  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Floor  or  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager’s  request  for  such  an  exception. 

Any  merchandise  sold  throughout  the  store  may  be 
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Form  147jB — Ledger  Sheet 

placed  in  Layaway  on  the  above  terms.  Millinery, 
ever,  will  be  held  for  only  15  days. 

Placing  in  Storage 

.After  the  sale  has  been  completed,  the  sales 
places  the  original  and  du-  ___________ 

plicate  saleslip  and  the 
signed  Agreement  (Form 
M278)  in  a  green  carrier 
and  sends  them  to  the  I^y- 
away  Department,  Sixth  C) 

Floor.  If  the  transaction  is 
accepted,  the  duplicate  sale- 
slip  will  be  returned  proper¬ 
ly  stamped.  It  then  is  sent 
with  the  merchandise  down 
the  spiral  chute  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Wrap  or  taken  to  the 
nearest  Wrapping  Station. 

Either  the  Central  Wrap  or 

the  Inspector  pastes  the  en-  , 

tire  duplicate  saleslip  on  a - 

green  Layaway  Tag,  Form 
65  (see  illustration),  and 
then  sends  the  merchandise 
and  tag  promptly  to  the 
Layaway  Storage  Clerk, 

Sixth  Floor.  ,  y^) 

Letter  to  Customer 
Customers  are  advised  by 
mail  that  a  carrying  charge 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  i^er- 

cent  per  month  will  be  [_ 

charged  on  any  balance  ow¬ 
ing  on  a  Layaway  90  days 


from  the  date  of  sale,  but 
that  a  projKjrtionate  refund 
will  be  made  if  the  balance 
is  paid  in  full  in  less  time 
than  the  carrying  charge  is 
made  for.  This  information 
is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
acknowledgement  which  is 
mailed  to  the  customer  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  made.  The  letter 
follows : 

STROUSS-HIRSHBERG 
CO. 

Dear  Madam: 

“We  take  pleasure  in 
accepting  a  Layaway 

for - which  you 

have  requested  us  to 

hold  until  -  on 

which  you  made  a 
Down  Payment  of 
$ - .  Final  pay¬ 

ments  on  same  are  to 
be  made  as  follows: 

“$ - per  month 

(weekly)  (every  two 

weeks)  on  the - 

of  each  month. 

“Layaway  Accounts  * 
are  maintained  as  a 
convenience  to  our  customers.  A  nominal  charge  of 
1/2%  per  month  will  be  added  on  any  balance  owing 
ninety  days  from  date  of  sale  to  cover  storage,  in¬ 
surance  and  other  carrying  charges  on  your  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“In  making  your  payments,  please  mention  that  the 


9tfioi»Mi**1Kr»ltWrg  Co. 

12«aaf*teani,  OV*. 


VOWfl  MtXT  AMTMCMT  Of 


Form  191 — Statement  {Original) 
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‘  payment  is  to  be  applied  on  your  Layaway  account. 

If  you  mail  us  your  remittance,  please  make  your 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Company  and  address  it  to  the  Layaway  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  your  check  or  money  order  is  sufficient  re¬ 
ceipt,  no  receipt  will  be  mailed  you  except  upon 
request. 

“If  there  is  anything  in  these  terms  or  arrange¬ 
ments  that  is  not  according  to  your  understanding, 
please  notify  our  Credit  Department  immediately. 

"We  thank  you  for  your  patronage  and  we  hope  that 
the  merchandise  purchased  will  please  you  and  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect.” 

Return  to  Stock 

After  exhausting  all  means  of  obtaining  final  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  Layaway,  including  the  various  notices,  a 
personal  letter  from  the  Credit  Department  advising  the 
customer  that  merchandise  will  be  returned  to  stock  is 
mailed.  If  the  notices  and  letter  fail  to  obtain  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  any  Layaway,  the  Credit  Department  will 
request  the  Department  ^lanager  to  make  out  a  Mer¬ 
chandise  Return  Slip.  This  is  made  out  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  price  less  one-half  of  the  difference  lietween  the 
original  sale  price  and  the  new  selling  price.  The  De¬ 
partment  Manager  must  take  a  Markdown  on  the  proper 
form  for  his  half  of  the  loss  in  value.  The  following 
example  shows  how  this  is  done : 


Original  Sale  Price  . $125.00 

Mdse.  Return  Slip  for . $112.50 

Markdown  for  .  12.50 


New  Selling  Price  fs  . $100.00 


The  office  forms  and  follow-up  are  simple  and  effect¬ 
ive.  All  Layaways  are  posted  by  the  Billing  Department 
on  Ledger  Sheet,  Form  147B  (see  illustration),  using 
a  new  sheet  for  each  customer  who  does  not  have  a 
current  sheet  m  tlte.  Ledgers.  At  the  same  time  a 
Statement.  Form  191  (see  illustration),  and  a  blank 
sheet  8)4  x  11  are  billed  for  the  use  of  the  Layaway 
Storage  Clerk.  Each  customer  is  given  only  one  ledger 
sheet  regardless  bf'fh'e' number  of  Layaways. 

The  Down  Payment,  ftibnthly  or  weekly  payment,  and 
monthly  due  date  are  copied  on  the  ledger  sheet  from 
Form  M278  (the  Agreement)  by  the  Layaway  clerk 
after  the  billing.  The  saleslips  then  are  filed  by  days. 
The  Due  Date  is  marked  plainly  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  ledger  sheet. 

Checking  Due  Dates 

Statement  Fonn  191  (see  illustration)  is  sent  out  by 
the  Layaway  Clerk  six  times  a  nH)nth  in  advance  of  the 
Due  Date.  The  clerk  goes  through  the  ledgers  on  the 
dates  listed  below  to  pick  out  all  the  accounts  of  that 
particular  Due  Date.  At  the  same  time  the  account  is 
aged  to  determine  any  Past  Due  amount  on  the  right 
hand  column  of  the  ledger. 

On  the  1st — for  Due  Dates  from  10th  to  14th  incl. 

On  the  5tb — for  Due  Dates  of  the  15th. 

On  the  10th — for  Due  Dates  from  loth  to  24th  incl. 

On  the  15th — for  Due  Dates  from  25th  to  28th  incl. 

On  rite  20th — for  Due  Dates  from  29th  to  31st  incl. 

On  the  25th — tor  Due  Dates  from  1st  to  9th  incl. 

On  any  Layaways  which  have  no  Due  Date,  state- 
fnents  are  mailed  the  first  of  each  month. 

The  first  time  a  past  dtte  amount  is  shown  by  the 
aging,  a  Past  Due  card  is  included  w’ith  the  statement. 
This  is  a  printed  card.  3  x  5.  worded  as  follows : 


THE  STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 

This  is  to  remind  you  that  the  amount  past  due  on 
your  account  is  now  $ . 

The  Layaway  clerk  includes  with  every  second  state¬ 
ment  .sent  (60  days  from  date  of  sale)  a  printed  form 
advising  the  customer  of  the  date  on  which  the  Carry¬ 
ing  Charge  will  be  added  and  showing  the  advantage 
of  completing  jtayments  or  making  a  substantial  jtay- 
ment  Itefore  that  date. 

At  the  time  of  sending  the  third  statement,  if  the 
Credit  Department  decides  the  merchandise  should  re¬ 
main  in  Layaway,  the  Layaway  clerk  will  make  out  an 
Office  Transfer  Slip  to  charge  the  Carrying  Charge  on 
the  balance  at  the  rate  of  one-half  jjercent  jjer  month 
for  the  period  it  is  estimated  the  customer  will  require 
to  complete  the  payments,  leased  on  the  payments  made 
so  far.  The  wording  on  the  Office  Transfer  Slip  and  the 
billing  on  the  ledger, sheet  follow: 

Carrying  Charge  on  $  for  .  months 

expiring  .  192..  $ . 

Refund  of  the  prorated  Carrying  Charges  will  be 
made  to  the  customer  if  the  account  is  paid  in  full 
before  the  date  to  which  the  charge  is  figured. 

Follow-Up  Work  | 

If  the  store  receives  no  reply  from  the  customer  to  | 
the  past  due  and  carrying  charge  notices  already  sent 
out,  a  Form  Letter  is  mailed  15  days  later  advising  the  ' 
customer  that  the  merchandise  will  lie  returned  to  stocl^  : 
if  a  reply  or  substantial  payment  is  not  received  within  ! 
10  days.  If  ])ayments  are  resumed  for  a  time,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  again  l)efore  returning  merchandise 
to  stock  should  the  paj-ments  cease  once  more. 

If  replies  are  received  from  the  customer  or  suffici-  j 
ent  payments  are  made  to  indicate  that  the  merchandise 
is  wanted,  the  account  is  retained  in  the  ledger.  If  the 
account  becomes  past  due  again  later  on,  the  Past  Due 
notice  card  mentioned  above  is  again  included  with  the 
statement.  If  no  reply  is  received  or  jmst  due  payments  ! 
are  not  forthcoming,  the  following  Layaway  Reminder 
Form  (printed)  is  included  with  the  next  .statement: 

LAYAWAY  REMINDER 
(date) 

We  are  holding  for  you  in  our  Layaway  Department 

on  which  a  partial  payment  has  I 
been  made,  and  you  owe  a  balance  of  $ .  . 

Nothing  has  been  paid  since  and  if  it  ] 

is  not  convenient  for  you  to  make  another  payment 

before  .  ,  kindly  call  our  Layaway 

Office,  Phone  3-5181,  and  let  us  know  so  that  we  can 
make  the  proper  notation  on  our  records. 

Payments  should  be  made  at  the  Layaway  Office, 
directly  in  front  of  the  elevators  on  the  Sixth  F'loor. 

THE  STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 

Please  bring  this  notice  with  you  when  making  pay¬ 
ment,  or  mail  it  with  your  remittance. 

A  notation  of  all  reminders  and  letters  sent  to  the 
customer  is  made  on  the  ledger  sheet,  giving  date  sent 
and  initials. 

Releasing  Goods 

\\'hen  the  customer  makes  the  last  payment  on  a 
I.ayaway  the  Layaway  clerk  ]daces  a  piece  of  blank 
white  paper.  3  x.  5,  with  carlxjn  on  top  niider  the  re¬ 
ceipt  which  is  to  lie  given  to  the  Layaway  Storage  Clerk 
as  his  authority  for  releasing  the  package.  If  the  Lay- 
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away  is  transferred  to  a  C.  O.  D.,  Charge  or  Deferred 
Payment  Account,  the  duplicate  of  the  Delivery  Vouch* 
er  serves  as  a  release  for  the  |>ackage.  In  all  other  cases 
the  Layaway  Storage  Clerk  must  obtain  the  signature 
of  the  layaway  Clerk  and  the  date  on  the  white  copy 
described  above. 

The  layaway  Clerk  removes  all  Paid  Up  Ledger 
Sheets  promi)tly,  hut  retains  them  in  another  file  for 
nine  months  l)efore  they  are  destroyed.  The  sheets  are 
dated  in  up^ier  right  corner  with  a  rubber  stamp  when 
placed  on  file.  The  Control  Clerk  or  Billing  Clerk  is 
the  only  jjerson  i)ermitted  to  remove  from  the  ledger 
any  sheet  which  shows  a  credit  or  debit  balance. 

A  list  of  all  layaway  balances  which  are  to  l)e 
charged  to  profit  and  loss  is  prepared  on  or  Ijefore  July 
15  and  Janaury  15  each  year  by  the  layaway  clerk. 
This  list  contains  the  following  details:  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  total  owing,  and  date  and  amount  of  last  payment. 

On  or  l)efore  August  15  and  February  15  of  each 
year,  the  l.ayaway  clerk  furnishes  to  the  Treasurer  a 
com|)lete  aging  report  of  every  layaway  account  which 
balances  with  the  Billing  Department  control. 

The  layaway  Storage  Clerk  has  the  following  dut¬ 
ies:  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  white  copies  of 
new  Layaways,  he  must  locate  the  merchandise,  give  it 
a  bin  numljer  or  other  location  number  in  the  layaway 
Storage  Rcjom,  record  that  numljer  on  the  white  copy 
and  tile  the  copy  alphabetically. 

When  merchandise  is  taken  from  layaway  Storage, 
he  ])astes  on  this  white  copy  of  the  Layaway  State¬ 
ment  the  carlxin  coi)y  of  the  receipt  or  the  duplicate 
delivery  voucher  of  the  Office  Transfer  Slip  or  the 


"Customer’s  Receipt  Stub”  from  the  Merchandise  Re¬ 
turn  Slip,  which  are  his  authority  for  releasing,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  to  customer  or  returning  it  to 
stock,  resi>ectively. 

He  lists,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  the  last  name 
and  original  sales  amount  of  each  layaway  still  in 
storage  and  the  Fur  Storage  Clerk  does  the  same  for  all 
garments  l)eing  kept  in  Fur  Storage  on  layaway.  The 
total  of  this  list  should  balance  with  the  control  of '"all 
amounts  kept  by  the  layaway  clerk.  If  not,  the  list  is 
checked  with  the  ledgers  until  the  error  is  found. 

An  individual  apjwinted  by  the  Auditor  checks  the 
actual  jKickages  with  the  lists  to  see  that  no  packages 
are  missing.  The  recap  of  the  trial  balance,  signed  by 
the  Layaway  Storage  Clerk,  the  i)erson  checking  the 
jKickages,  the  Auditor  and  the  Office  Manager  is  given 
to  the  Treasurer  before  the  10th  of  each  month. 

The  hilling  and  handling  of  layaway  Accounts  fol¬ 
lows  the  procedure  for  Deferred  Payment  Accounts. 
The  Billing  Department  keeps  a  control  of  the  balance 
owing  and  trial  balances  them  monthly.  Each  day  a 
memorandum  of  the  original  sale  prices  of  Layaways 
accepted  and  a  memorandum  of  Layaways  on  which 
the  last  j)ayment  has  been  made  is  compiled  by  the 
layaway  clerk  and  a  control  of  this  amount  is  kept  in 
pen  and  ink  for  insurance  puropses.  The  storage  clerk 
also  l)alances  with  this  memorandum  amount. 

The  list  of  accounts  to  be  transferred  to  profit  and 
loss,  after  lieing  approved  by  the  Credit  Manager,  is 
given  to  the  Control  Clerk  who  makes  the  pro|)er  en¬ 
tries,  removes  the  sheets  from  the  ledger  and  files  them. 


Redemption  of  Second  Liberties  Will  Release  $1,500, 000, 000 

By  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


JHF  Unite<l  States  Government  on  Novemlier  15th 

of  this  year  will  redeem  the  Second  Liberty  Loan, 
releasing  to  thousands  of  investors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000.  Contrary  to  {X)pu- 
lar  opinion  it  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  these 
bonds  are  still  in  the  hands  of  small,  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestors  who  are  the  original  subscribers  with  extremely 
small  holdings.  Under- Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ogden  L.  Mills  in  an  address  before  the  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  [X)inted  this  out  and  quoted  the  following  facts : 

"I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  majority  of  the  .Second 
Liljerty  Loan  Bonds  still  outstanding  are  in  the  hands  of 
investors,  using  that  term  in  the  narrowest  sense,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  held  by  persons  of  moderate 
means  but  limite<l  knowledge  of  security  value  or  in¬ 
vestment  ]K)ssibilities.  I  base  that  conclusion  up<jn  the 
widespread  distribution  of  the  original  issue  and  upon 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  results  of  our  March  ex¬ 
change  offering. 

“Df  some  $59,000,000  of  $50  coupon  bonds  only 
$1,7.19,000  were  exchanged  for  l)er  cent  notes  in 
March;  of  about  $116,000,000  of  $100  lx)nds  only 
$4,167,000;  of  about  $141,000,000  of  $500  Ixmds  only 
about  $11,000,000;  of  $605,000,000  of  $1,000  bonds 
only  alxjut  $115,000,000;  while  of  $1,336,000,000  of 


$10,000  bonds  no  less  than  $1 .026,(XX).000  were  e.x- 
changed.  The  figures  relating  to  the  registered  Ixjnds 
are.  if  anything,  more  conclusive.” 

.Since  March,  $200,000,000  bonds  have  lx.‘en  con¬ 
verted  into  the  new  Treasury  issue  bearing  3}^  j)er 
cent  interest.  There  are  outstanding  at  the  ])resent  time 
almost  $1,500,000,000  in  Second  Lilx;rty  Bonds  which 
are  held  in  greater  part  by  individuals  of  mcxlest 
means.  With  the  redemption  alone  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000,  or  alxjut  $10.00  jjer  capita  will  l)e  handed  out 
over  the  country  during  the  month  of  NovemlKT. 

This  means  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  holiday 
season  over  $1,000,000,000  will  Ik:  distributed  in  small 
sums  to  a  vast  number  of  consumers  scattered  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  That  the  larger  portion  of  this 
money  will  find  its  way  into  saving  Links  and  other 
investments  is  unquestionable.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
also  certain  that  a  substantial  percentage  will  be 
absorbed  by  retail  channels.  Department  stores,  fur¬ 
niture  stores,  musical  instrument  dealers,  automobile 
sales  agencies,  and  others  are  certain  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  redemption  of  this  loan  in  their  sales  volume. 
If  this  money  is  sjient  for  capital  giKxls  it  will  aid  the 
prosj>erity  of  the  nation,  because  the  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  is  bound  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  production,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  create  capital  surpluses. 
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Where  Customers  Shop  and  Why 


Aberdeen  Surveys  Consumer  Reaction  to  Its  Stores  and 
Service — The  Value  of  Finding  Out  What  People  Think 


Surveys  of  the  reactions  of  a  community  to  its 
retail  stores  are  rapidly  achieving  a  position  of 
paramount  importance  as  a  means  of  measuring 
accurately  the  effectiveness  of  local  merchandising  enter¬ 
prise.  The  scope  of  such  surveys  ranges  from  studies 
of  one  or  two  phases  of  retail  service  to  exhaustive  re¬ 
searches  of  the  problems  of  distribution  in  a  city  and  its 
trading  territory. 

The  vital  thing  about  these  studies  is  that,  when  well 
conducted,  they  provide  a  real  composite  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  opinions  about  stores,  their  service,  out-of-town 
comp>etition,  merchandise  stocks,  credit  jxjlicies,  adver¬ 
tising,  personnel  and  other  factors  regarding  which  the 
merchant’s  own  ideas  may  be  inaccurate  by  reason  of 
his  intimate  contact  with  the  mechanics  of  his  business. 
If  the  public  can  be  persuaded  to  give  honest  statements 
of  its  reactions,  the  information  is  of  tremendous  value 
to  the  store  owner.  The  reason  is  a  simple  one;  the 
store’s  service  and  merchandise  must  be  measured  by 
their  value  or  desirability  in  the  eye  of  the  customer. 

Care  Is  Essential 

Many  of  these  retail  surveys  have  been  conducted 
recently  in  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 
Some  have  been  productive  of  good  information  while 
others  have  been  of  doubtful  value  because  of  mistakes 
in  method  and  execution.  The  results  achieved  depend 
very  largely  upon  an  appreciation  of  consumer  psychol¬ 
ogy,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  painstaking  selection 
of  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  the  groups  at  which 
they  are  to  be  directed,  and  the  application  of  real 
intelligence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  information 
gathered. 

These  qualifications  are  especially  true  of  surveys 
which  delve  into  buying  motives,  preferences  and  other 
questions  which  are  comparatively  obscure  and  difficult 
for  the  layman  to  explain.  Even  the  answers  to  simpler 
questions  must  be  weighed  by  an  investigator  of  sound 
judgment  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  his  report.  The 
consumer  may  misunderstand  a  carelessly  worded 
question  or  deliberately  make  inaccurate  statements  to 
“fool”  the  inquisitive  organization  which  broadcasts  a 
questionnaire  without  preparing  the  way  properly. 

A  similar  type  of  consumer  survey  which  has  come 
to  our  attention  recently  was  conducted  with  good  re¬ 
sults  by  the  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Boardman,  the  Secretary,  has  followed  the 
“sampling”  method  in  his  effort  to  secure  information 
which  will  be  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  questions  are  straightforward  and  easy  to 
understand,  comparatively  few  in  number  and  bring  out 
a  substantial  amount  of  very  worth  while  information. 
The  major  questions  follow: 

CHECK  WHERE  YOU  BUY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Aberdeen  Mail  Order  Out  of  City  Store 

Groceries  . 

Women’s  Wear . 


Shoes  . . 

Clothing  . . 

Do  you  buy  from  chain  stores? . Why?. . 

If  you  buy  from  mail  order  houses  give  reasons. 
Do  you  find  any  Aberdeen  stores  unfriendly?.. 
Name  them . 


Are  clerks  at  some  stores  more  courteous  than  at 
others  ?  . . . 


Name  them. 


Do  you  ask  for  credit?  .  Do  you  prefer  to 

pay  cash?  . !  Do  you  buy  from  advertising  in 

newspapers?  .  Billboards?  . Hand  bills? 

.  Circular  letters?  . 


Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of  the  Chamber 
insisting  on  regular  thirty  day  payment  of 
accounts?  . 


Do  not  sign  your  name! 


In  order  to  analyze  the  returns,  questions  as  to  the 
home,  car  and  income  were  added  to  give  a  basis  for 
interpretation.  In  case  of  questionnaires  sent  to  farm¬ 
ers,  the  kind  of  car,  crops  grown  and  livestock  kept 
were  asked  for  the  same  reason.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  identify  the  people  who  answered  the  questionnaires. 

The  Sampling  Method 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  1st  Precinct,  5th 
Ward,  as  this  gave  a  very  representative  cross-section 
of  the  city.  Some  of  the  richest  and  some  of  the  poorest 
people  live  in  this  section,  a  region  of  homes  owned  and 
rented,  apartment  houses  and  flats.  The  7th  Ward  was 
included  because  of  the  large  number  of  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  living  in  this  area,  it  being  a  popular  belief  that 
railroad  employees  as  a  rule  are  not  loyal  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  their  city. 

Three  country  townships  were  selected,  two  of  them 
close  to  Aberdeen  populated  by  a  good  cross-section  of 
the  farmers  of  the  territory,  including  renters  and 
owners,  good  and  poor  farmers.  Shelby  Township  was 
taken  because  it  represented  a  cross-section  of  farming 


WHERE  DO  PEOPLE  BUY? 


Questionnaires 

returned 

Groceries 

Women’s 

Wear 

Shoes 

Clothing 

Sth  Ward  . 89 

A  87 

OT  2 
—  4 

A  76 

OT  4 
MO  8 

A  80 

OT  3 
MO  3 

A  80 

OT  2 
MO  7 

7th  Ward  . 42 

A  40 

MO  1 
—  2 

A  39 

MO  7 
—  2 

A  40 

OT  4 
MO  3 

A  41 

OT  2 
MO  4 

Shelby  Twp . 10 

A  7 
OT  8 
MO  4 

A  6 
OT  3 
MO  2 
—  2 

A  4 
OT  5 
MO  2 

A  8 
OT  4 
MO  2 

Bath  Twp . 10 

A  10 

OT  4 
MO  3 

A  6 
MO  6 

A  8 

OT  1 
MO  2 

A  8 

MO  2 

Ordway  Twp . 10 

A  10 

OT  3 
MO  2 

A  10 

MO  3 

A  10 

MO  2 

A  10 

MO  2 

A— Aberdeen,  OT— Out  of  Town,  MO — Mail  Order,  — No  Answer. 
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about  25  miles  out.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  every 
home  listed  on  the  tax  and  election  sheets. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  where  people 
who  answered  the  questionnaire  do  their  buying.  It 
indicates  Aberdeen  stores  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the 
business  except  from  Shelby  Township,  the  extreme 
of  the  25  mile  radius. 

The  next  table  lists  first  the  number  of  people  who 
buy  from  chain  stores  and  their  reasons  for  prefering 
them;  then  the  number  who  do  not  buy  from  chain 
stores  and  their  reasons.  The  report  states  that  “there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  chain  stores  to  a  great 
degree  have  eliminated  money  order  (mail  order)  buy¬ 
ing,  especially  within  the  city  and  the  farmers  close  to 
to  the  city.  Price  seems  to  be  the  big  factor  which  draws 
trade  to  chain  stores.  This  should  encourage  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  to  buy  cooperatively  in  order  to  meet 
this  comf)etition.” 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHAIN  STORE  IN  RELATION  TO 
RETAILING 


Questionnaires 

returned 

Yes 

No 

5th  Ward  89 

Ist  Precinct 

'Cheaper  30 

Better  ^ality  3 
Better  Service  3 
.Seldom  11 

/Injurious  to  Community  10 

J  Poor  Quality  6 

"  )  Miscellaneous  3 

LNo  Reason  13 

7th  Ward  42 

26  ■ 

'Cheaper  17 

Better  Quality  2 
Better  Service  2 
.Seldom  S 

1  Injurious  to  Community  4 
**  -s  Poor  Quality  8 

(Miscellaneous  2 

Shelby  Twp.  10 

.J 

Cheaper  5 

Service  1 

Miscellaneous  2 

2  — No  Reason 

Bath  Twp.  10 

J 

Cheaper  7 

Service  1 

Seldom  1 

1  — No  Reason 

Ordway  Twp.  10 

8 

/Cheaper  7 

(Better  Quality  1 

„  /Injurious  to  Community 

4  (Do  not  buy  produce 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  questions  on  cash 
and  credit  appears  in  the  table  reproduced  below.  “One 
of  the  surprises  of  the  survey”,  says  the  report,  “was 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  people  prefer  to  pay 
cash  and  that  credit  was  asked  for  only  a  short  time. 
This  does  not  check  with  the  records  in  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  pieople  living  in  the  same  territory.  Some 
of  the  27  who  did  not  prefer  to  pay  cash  also  opposed 
the  work  of  the  Credit  Bureau  ....  a  natural 
condition.  It  seems  that  more  cash  and  a  tightening  up 
of  credit  accounts  would  be  justified.” 

CREDIT  VERSUS  CASH 


WHAT  KIND  OF  ADVERTISING  IS  EFFECTIVE 


Questionnaires 

returned 

Newspaner 

1  Yes  No 

Billboard 

1  Yes  No 

Hand-Bill 
jYes  No 

Circular 
I.etters 
Yes  No 

5th  Ward 

1st  Precinct 

89 

52 

.19 

7 

73 

IS 

64 

15 

14 

7th  Ward 

42 

30 

9 

4 

30 

6 

38 

5 

29 

Bath  Twp. 

10 

6 

4 

0 

9 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Shelby  Twp. 

10 

6 

4 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Ordway  Twp. 

10 

'  7 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

2 

4 

The  section  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  reaction  to  the  way  she  has  been  treated  by  the 
stores  of  Aberdeen  is  also  interesting.  This  is  a  line 
of  inquiry  which  offers  some  real  possibilities  for  the 
investigator,  most  of  which  have  not  begun  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  In  this  questionnaire  the  queries  were  very 
simple  and  involved  direct  answers  to  only  a  couple  of 
leading  questions.  The  opportunity  to  go  into  detail 
was  grasped  by  many  customers.  Inattention  of  sales¬ 
people  was  the  chief  complaint  with  lack  of  salesman¬ 
ship  following.  Several  stores  were  complimented  high¬ 
ly  on  their  service.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  was 
the  large  number  of  compliments  to  chain  stores  on 
courtesy  and  service.  Here  would  seem  to  be  a  wide- 
open  opportunity  for  the  independent  store,  for  it  is 
in  this  field  that  it  should  excel. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STORES  TOWARD  THE  CUSTOMER 


Questionnaires 

answered 

Unifiendly 

Yes 

No 

Courteous 

Yes 

No 

5th  Ward 

1st  Precinct 

89 

26 

54 

42 

37 

7th  Ward 

42 

6 

33 

19 

12 

Shelby  Twp. 

10 

0 

9 

6 

2 

Bath  Two. 

10 

3 

7 

3 

3 

Ordway  Twp. 

10 

4 

5 

4 

1 

The  report  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  detail  as  well  as  the  quoted  comments  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  had  opinions  which  were  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  the  local  merchants.  It  is  of  value  to  the 
individual  retailers  as  a  starting  point  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  their  own  performance  and  its  effect 
on  their  customers^  A  cooperative  study  naturally 
cannot  hope  to  indicate  the  condition  in  each  store  as 
a  separate  unit  in  the  distribution  scheme.  The  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  Retail  Trade  Boards  which  are 
conducting  such  studies  are  doing  a  good  service  for 
their  members  by  focusing  attention  on  what  their  cus¬ 
tomers  really  think  of  them.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  in  this  field  during  the  past  few 
years  should  provide  valuable  experience  on  which 
future  investigations  may  be  based. 


Questionnaises 

returned 

Use  Credit 

Prefer  Cash 

Credit  Bureau 
Favor  Opposed 

5th  Ward 
lit  Precinct 

89 

48 

61 

57  12 

7th  Ward 

42 

28 

32 

34  4 

Shelby  Twp. 

10 

1 

10 

Bath  Twp. 

10 

1 

10 

Ordway  Twp. 

10 

1 

10 

In  the  compilation  of  replies  on  advertising,  news¬ 
papers  led  by  a  wide  margin.  The  investigators  remark 
that  a  large  number  “do  not  buy  or  think  they  do  not 
buy  from  newspaper  advertising.  Several  mentioned 
that  billboards  were  a  good  reminder.  Many  w^re  very 
emphatic  in  their  opposition  to  handbills  dumped  into 
the  cars  ptarked  along  the  street.” 


Cash  Register,  Almost  New,  For  Sale 

A  member  of  the  Association  in  Illinois  offers  for 
sales  a  $600  National  Cash  Register  which  has  been 
used  for  only  a  short  time.  He  supplies  the  following 
details : 

A  $600  National  Cash  Register,  two  drawers,  that 
has  b^n  used  but  a  short  whde  and  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  is  offered  for  sale. 

Any  other  member  who  is  interested  in  this  offer 
should  communicate  with  The  Bulletin,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New 
York,  and  his  inquiry  will  be  forwarded  promptly  to 
the  Illinois  store. 
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Variations  Appear  in  Final  Harvard  Figures 

Data  on  Large  and  Small  Stores  Reflects  Minor 
Changes  from  Earlier  Operating  Expense  Reports 


Final  figures  on  Operating  Expenses  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  in  1926  completed  recently  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  for  this 
Association  show  some  variation  from  the  preliminary 
report  published  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
One  result  of  the  final  compilation  is  that  stores  doing 
less  than  $1,000,000  volume  are  credited  with  a  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  0.2%  net  profit,  whereas  the  preliminary 
report  showed  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

The  final  figures  for  stores  doing  less  than  $1,000,000 
are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  63  which  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  our  members  who  are  classified  at  or  below 
$1,000,000  annual  sales  in  our  records.  The  bulletin 
also  contains  revised  figures  for  stores  with  volume 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Comparative  Operating  Expenses,  Gross  Margin 
and  Net  Profit 

Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  less  than  $1,000,000 

Net  Sales  =  100% 

1 

Preliminary 

Final 

1  Natural  Divisions 

Figures 

Figures 

1926 

1926 

j  Number  of  Firms  ReiKjrting 

105 

Salaries  and  Wages . 

.  15.5% 

15.5% 

Rentals . 

2.6 

2.7* 

Advertising . 

2.3 

2.3 

Taxes . 

.  0.7 

0.65* 

Interest .  . 

.  2.7 

2.6* 

Supplies  . 

0.75 

0.8* 

Service  Purchased . 

.  0.85 

0.8* 

Unclassified  . . 

.  0.9 

0.9 

1  Travelling  . 

.  0.4 

0.4 

Communication . 

.  0.3 

•  0.3 

1  Repairs . 

0.25 

0.2* 

Insurance  . 

.  0.5 

0.5 

Depreciation : 

j  losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.3 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation . 

.  0.65 

0.6* 

Professional  Services . 

.  0.1 

0.15* 

TOTAL  EXPENSE . 

28.8% 

28.7%* 

GROSS  MARGIN 

28.8 

28.9* 

NET  PROFIT . 

0.0 

0.2* 

• — Asterisk  indicates  a  change  from  Pre’iminary  Figures. 

oyer  $1,000,000  and  the  operating  expense  report  for 
Specialty  Stores.  The  final  operating  exjiense  figures 
for  stores  with  net  sales  less  than  $1,000,000  will  be 
found  in  Table  No.  1  on  this  page. 

In  the  preliminary  report  published  in  the  June  issue. 
Rentals  were  shown  as  2.6%;  Taxes,  0.7%;  Interest, 
2.7%;  Supplies,  0.75%;  Service  Purchased,  0.85%; 
Repairs,  0.25% ;  Other  Depreciation,  0.65% ;  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services,  0.1%.  This  made  the  Total  Expense 
28.8%  in  the  preliminary  figures,  while  Gross  Margin 
was  given  as  28.8%,  making  the  Net  Profit  figure  0.0%. 
A  glance  at  Table  No.  1  on  this  l^age  will  show  how 
these  classifications  vary  in  the  final  report.  Percentages 


in  which  changes  occur  in  the  final  report  are  indicated 
by  an  asterisk. 

The  discussion  of  these  figures  in  the  Preliminary 
Report  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the  variations  noted 


TABLE  NO.  2 

Common  Figures  for  .-Ml  Firms  Reporting 

284  Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  Less  than 
$1,000,000  in  1926 

Net  Sales  =  100% 

Natural  Divisions 

Coin*S*«'*'®““* 

*"'1926* 

Salaries  and  Wages . 

15.5% 

i«.i% 

Rentals  . 

2.7 

OJO 

.Advertising . 

2.3 

0.25 

Taxes  . 

0.65 

0.01 

Interest . 

2.6 

0.C4 

Supplies  . 

0.8 

OJl 

Service  Purchased . 

0.8 

0.20 

Unclassified . 

0.9 

0.01 

Travelling  . 

0.4 

0.01 

Communication . 

0.3 

0.05 

Repairs 

0.2 

0.01 

Insurance  . 

0.5 

0.15 

Depreciation ; 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.3 

0.00 

Other  Depreciation 

0.6 

0.00 

Professional  Services . 

0.15 

0.00 

TOTAL  EXPENSE 

28.7% 

19.05% 

GROSS  MARGIN 

28.9 

34.94** 

NET  PROFIT 

0.2 

7.91** 

Stock  turn  (times  a  year) 

2.6 

4.1** 

*— Xeith'^r  ’he  h*ph  nor  the  'ow 

figures,  of  course,  are  from 

1  any  single  store:  consequent^  they  cannot  he  totalled. 

•* — This  si<»n  indicates  significant 

high  range  as 

described  in 

the  artie’e. 

above,  since  the  changes  range  only  from  0.05%  to 
0.1%.  The  only  exception  is  that  the  aggregate  of 
these  changes  plus  an  increase  of  0.1%  in  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin  results  in  a  Net  Profit  of  0.2%. 

The  article  on  the  Operating  Expense  re|X)rt  in  the 
June  issue  contained  part  of  a  very  interesting  table 
showing  the  comparison  lietween  the  common  figures 
and  the  significant  low  range  for  stores  doing  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  1926.  The  purpose  of  this  comparison  is 
to  give  the  merchant  an  opportunity  to  see  not  only  the 
average  performance  but  also  to  observe  the  best  records 
of  successful  stores  in  controlling  expense  and  realiz¬ 
ing  profit. 

We  reproduce  in  Table  No.  2  on  this  page  a  similar 
table  from  the  final  rei>ort  for  stores  doing  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  1926  so  that  smaller  retailers  may  make 
this  com^Kirison.  It  is  a  comjwsite  of  Table  No.  3  in 
the  final  Harvard  Rejxirt  (jiage  4),  showing  the  com¬ 
mon  figure  for  1926  comiiaretl  with  the  significant  low 
range  of  the  15  expense  classifications  and  the  Total 
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Exi  Kiise,  and  the  significant  high  range  of  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin.  Net  Profit  and  Stockturn.  This  selection  brings  out 
the  l)est  results  in  each  instance  as  reported  to  Harvard 


T.\BLE  XO.  3 

( )perating  Expenses,  Gross  Margin  and  Xet  Profit 
in  Departmentized  Specialty  Stores  in  V)2f> 

Xet  Sales  =  lOOre 

Xatural  Divisions 

For  all  firms  reporting 
1925  1926 

Xumtfr  of  Firms 

53 

30 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

.  u.s% 

152% 

Rentals  . 

..  3.8 

4.3 

.\dvertising . 

3.8 

3.9 

Taxes  . 

0.35 

0.45 

Interest . 

.  1.7 

1.8 

Supplies 

1.1 

12 

Service  Purchased . 

.  0.85 

0.8 

Unclassified  . 

.  1.0 

1.0 

Travelling  . 

0.8 

0.7 

( 'ommunication  . 

.  0.3 

0.4 

Repairs  . 

.  0.3 

025 

Insurance  . 

.  0.45 

0.45 

Depreciation ; 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts  . . 

.  .  0.25 

0.35 

Other  Depreciation 

. .  0.8 

0.8 

Professional  Services  . 

0.3 

0.3 

TOTAL  EXPEXSE 

30.6rc 

51.9% 

GROSS  MARGIX 

33.0 

542 

XET  PROFIT 

2.4 

2.3 

Stock  turn  (times  a  year) 

6.0 

5.5 

and  provides  a  real  goal  for  other  stores  to  achieve. 
(See  Table  Xo.  2.) 

The  second  part  of  the  final  report  contains  the  data 
relating  to  Departmentized  Sjiecialty  Stores.  It  gives 
a  complete  picture  of  the  Operating  Expense.  Net 
Profit’  Gross  Margin.  Stockturn  and  Markdkown  re¬ 
sults  in  stores  of  this  class  which  reported  to  Harvard 
for  1926.  These  stores  report  a  slight  falling  off  in 
Xet  Profit  in  1926.  the  figure  being  2.3*^c  as  compared 
to  2.4%  in  1925.  It  appears  that  this  result  was  gained 
in  spite  of  an  increase  in  Total  Expense  from  30.6% 
in  1925  to  31.9%  in  1926.  The  compensating  factor  is 
an  increase  in  Gross  Margin  from  33.0*c  in  1925  to 
34.2^^  in  1926. 

Table  Xo.  3  should  be  referred  to  for  a  picture  of 
the  Operating  Expense  situation  in  Specialty  Stores 
last  year.  The  report  itself  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  the  utmost  value  which  cannot  l)e  re¬ 
produced  here.  The  report  is  available  to  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  not  yet  received  copies. 

One  gratifying  development  in  the  Specialty  Stores 
rejKirt  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
Markdowns.  The  Markdown  percentage  for  1926  was 
9.0'  ( .  whereas  in  1925  it  was  10.8'  # .  I  his  is  a  decrease 
of  1.8%.  Obvitnisly  there  remains  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  even  though  these  stores  deal  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  high  markdown  lines. 

The  final  reiK>rt  has  as  an  .Api)endix  the  revised  fig¬ 
ures  for  stores  doing  more  than  Sl.OOO.Ot^)  in  192(). 
Seven  of  the  i)ercentages  in  the  K.xpense  Classification 
are  slightly  different  in  the  final  report  than  they 


ap])eared  in  the  preliminar\-  article  in  the  June  issue. 
Table  Xo.  4  in  this  article  presents  the  preliminary 
ami  final  figures,  the  final  figures  which  show  changes 
l>eing  indicated  with  asterisks.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  slight  variations  have  not  affected  the  final  Xet 
Profit  figure,  which  remains  at  2.3' t.  Total  Expense 
has  risen  0.1' t  and  Gross  Margin  has  been  increased 
by  the  same  percentage. 

Contrary  to  our  custom  in  past  years,  the  Harvard 
Report  of  Operating  E.xpenses  in  1926  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  The  report 
was  published  in  two  sections,  the  first  for  stores  with 
net  sales  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  second  for  stores  with 
net  sales  less  than  $1,000,000  and  for  specialty  stores. 
The  second  part,  as  mentioned  above  also  contains  some 
revision  of  the  figures  on  stores  with  net  sales  over 
$1,000,000. 

Only  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  was  supplied  to 
the  Association  to  send  the  first  section  to  members  who 
have  advised  us  that  their  sales  are  more  than  $1,000,- 
000;  and  of  the  second  section  the  quantity  provided 
for  members  in  the  less  than  $1,000,000  class  and 
specialty  store  members.  Any  member  who  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  his  copy  should  make  inquiry  in  the  store  so 
that  it  may  be  located.  This  material  is  far  too  valuable 
to  be  neglected  by  any  merchant. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  wish  to  secure 
additional  copies  of  the  reports  may  do  so  by  advising 


TABLE  XO.  4 

Comparative  Operating  Expenses,  Gross 
and  Xet  Profit 

Department  Stores  with  Xet  Sales  over 
Xet  Sales  =  100^^; 

Margin 

$1,000,000 

Preliminary  Final  I 

Xatural  Divisions 

Figures 

Figures 

1926 

1926 

Number  of  Firms  Reporting 

103 

163* 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

162% 

16.1%* 

Rentals  . 

3.1 

32* 

Advertising 

3.0 

3.1* 

Taxes 

0.4 

0.4 

Interest  . 

2.0 

2.0 

Supplies  . 

1.4 

1.4 

Service  Purcliased  . 

0.6 

0.65* 

Unclassified'  . 

1.0 

1.0 

Travelling  . 

0.5 

0.5 

(ommunication  . 

0.3 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

0.25 

025 

Insurance  . . 

0.3 

0.3  j 

Depreciation : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

025 

0.5  1 

Other  Depreciation 

0.65 

0.65  ; 

Professional  Services 

.•  025 

02*  I 

TOTAL  EXPEXSE 

30.2% 

30.3%* 

GROSS  MARGIX  . 

32.5 

32.6* 

XET  PROFIT 

2.3 

2.3 

*— .\sterisk  indicates  a  change  from 

Pretiminary 

Figures. 

us  of  their  requirements.  There  will  be  a  charge  of 
75  cents  for  each  of  the  two  sections  which  is  the  net 
price  charged  the  AsstKiation  by  Harvard  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies.  The  price  to  non-members  is  $1.50  each 
for  the  respective  sections. 
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Putting  the  Brakes  on  Markdowns 

Many  of  the  Fundamental  Causes  Can  Be  Avoided 
By  Better  Methods  of  Buying  and  Merchandising 

Address  by  Cordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston, 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group — PART  II 


WHERE  and  how  do  r- . —  -  -  ■ 

markdowns  originate  ? 

It  is  an  arresting  This  is  the  concl 

thought  to  consider  that  every  Creighton  s  j 

one  of  them  was  once  bought.  Study  of  Markdou' 

Bought  at  a  cost  proportion-  Boston  Group  of  ( 

ate  to  the  full  retail  value  chandise  Managen 

it  was  originally  marked ;  ment,  which  appe 

bought  enthusiastically  by  the  issue,  described  th( 

person  who  allotted  a  certain  of  Markdowns  and 

proportion  of  his  spending  ods  may  be  used  U 

power  to  it.  Why  was  it  thus  installment  ended 

bought?  Because  the  buyer,  |  Markdown  Causes 

acting  as  a  purchasing  agent  |  vised  by  the  Bosto 

of  his  or  her  public  believed  i  to  more  intelligen 

that  that  public  wanted  it  and  |  down  losses.  In  thi 

would  take  it  at  full  retail  j  on  completes  his  dh 

value,  and  for  no  other  and  makes  many 

reason.  correction  of  the  et 

In  the  act  of  buying,  buy¬ 
ers  consider  that  they  are 
buying  sales  exclusively,  but 

markdown  percentages  show  that  they  are  anywhere 
from  6%  to  11%  wrong  on  the  average.  In  other 
words,  somewhere  between  6%  and  11%  on  the  average 
of  their  purchases  on  each  market  trip  will  go  wrong 
and  be  marked  down  to  a  lower  price  at  which  the 
public  will  finally  take  it. 

A  Serious  Loss 

The  scope  of  these  losses  for  the  trade  as  a  whole 
is  indicated  in  the  Harvard  figures  for  the  last  four 
years.  These  figures  are  as  follows : 

MARKDOWNS  PERCENTED  TO  NET  SALES 


This  is  the  concluding  installment  of 
Mr.  Creighton's  presentation  of  the 
Study  of  Markdowns  conducted  by  the 
Boston  Group  of  Controllers  and  Mer- 
chandise  Managers.  The  first  install¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
issue,  described  the  fundamental  causes 
of  Markdowns  and  how  modern  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  used  to  combat  them.  The 
installment  ended  with  the  Manual  of 
Markdown  Causes  which  has  been  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Boston  Group  as  a  guide 
to  more  intelligent  control  of  Mark¬ 
down  losses.  In  this  issue,  Mr.  Creight¬ 
on  completes  his  discussion  of  the  causes 
and  makes  many  fine  suggestions  for 
correction  of  the  evil. 


Hflll 

Stores  under 

Stores  1,000,000 

Specialty 

1,000,000 

and  over 

Stores 

1923 

6.0% 

7.0% 

9.4% 

1924 

8.1% 

7.8% 

11.0% 

1925 

7.5% 

6.9% 

10.8% 

1926 

7.7% 

7.0% 

9.0% 

An  interesting  analysis  of  these  figures  is  available 
for  the  last  two  years  where  the  rate  of  markdown  is 
recalculated  according  to  stockturn  classes.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  note  that  there  is  evidently  a  more  or  less 
direct  relation  between  the  rate  of  stockturn  and  the 
rate  of  markdown  and  the  stores  which  manipulate 
their  departmental  purchase  allotments  most  cleverly 
according  to  the  elements  of  demand  resulting  in  the 
largest  turnover  have  in  turn  the  least  penalty  in  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves : 

RATE  OF  MARKDOWN 
for  stores  with  Net  Sales  less  than  1,000,000  in  1925 
and  rate  of  stockturn 
Less  than  2.0  8.5% 

2.0-2.9  times  7.7% 

3.0  times  and  over  6.7% 


-  -  ^  RATE  OF  MARKDOWN 

j.  .  „  .  for  Dept.  Stores  with  Net  Sales 

iding  installment  of  over  1,000.000  in  1926 

resentation  of  the  „  ,  ,  r  ,  , . 

,  1  ,  w  rate  of  stockturn 

s  conducted  by  the  t 

„  Less  than  3.0  times  8.8% 

mtrollers  and  Mer-  min.- 

rrL  /■  .  .  *  II  3.0-3.9  times  7.0% 

I  he  first  install-  aov  i 

4.0  times  and  over  6.1% 

red  in  the  August 

fundamental  causes  Now  as  to  the  time  element 

how  modern  meth-  in  markdowns.  The  taking 

combat  them.  The  of  markdowns  undoubtedly 

vith  the  Manual  of  bulks  largest  in  the  last 

vhich  has  been  de-  month  of  the  season  in  most 

i  Group  as  a  guide  stores,  but  it  is  often  true 

control  of  Mark-  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

:  issue,  Mr.  Creight-  markdowns  so  taken  were 

jussion  of  the  causes  bought  in  early  season  or 

ine  suggestions  for  early  mid-season.  Control  or 

1.  husbanding  of  purchasing 

power  is  not  exercised  when 
■  it  is  most  needed,  that  is, 
when  the  most  mistakes  are 
made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  because  of 
this  fact  it  has  to  be  exercised  later  in  the  season  when 
tendencies  have  become  known.  Exercised  at  this  late 
time  it  becomes  positively  restrictive  on  sections  of  the 
stock  where  most  profitable  merchandising  may  be  done, 
because  the  capital  of  the  department  was  frozen  in 
early  season  into  other  lines  of  merchandise  which 
looked  very  good  at  the  beginning,  but  which  are  not 
moving.  The  old,  old  principle  of  testing  out  in  a  small 
way  on  initial  buys,  reordering  small  if  the  test  seems 
to  offer  a  lead,  and  then  reordering  big  if  the  first  re¬ 
order  moves  rapidly,  has  not  been  much  improved  upon 
for  early  season  guidance. 

Analyze  the  Demand 

There  are  many  ways  of  ascertaining  the  demand 
which  may  vary  considerably  with  the  progress  of  the 
season.  There  are  always  existent  at  any  given  moment 
of  time  certain  demands  which  can  be  exposed  if  the 
buyer  will  dig  for  the  facts.  One  merchant  recently 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  markdowns  were  due  not  so 
much  to  over-buying  as  to  bad  buying.  The  detail  which 
is  wrong  may  be  price,  style,  material,  color,  size,  lin¬ 
ing,  length,  fur  trimming  or  any  other  detail  or  com¬ 
bination  of  details  depending  on  the  merchandise  and 
the  time  of  the  season. 

Judged  by  this  standard  much  of  the  merchandise 
which  we  buy  is  sold  to  us  and  not  bought  by  us.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  pro  and  con  on  model  stocks 
or  complete  stocks.  The  principal  objections  to  the  use 
of  such  a  term  to  describe  what  is  meant  is  that  it  im¬ 
plies  a  sort  of  fixed  or  rigid  condition  of  the  stock, 
whereas  public  demand  shifts  so  rapidly  from  one  type 
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of  merchandise  to  another  that  the  complete  stock  of 
last  week  may  be  a  very  incomplete  stock  of  today. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  at  a  given  moment  of  time 
there  is  an  ideal  balance  which  if  obtained,  or  even 
approximated,  will  result  in  efficient  merchandising. 

Tliere  are  important  collateral  problems  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  stock  control  and  of  markdowns.  The 
relation  of  the  merchandising  and  buying  functions 
needs  definition.  Merchandise  management  is  really 
not  as  some  have  conceived  it  to  be.  su])er-buying.  It  is 
rather  the  wise  guidance  and  control  of  the  buying  or 
selective  function.  The  stock  control  system  as  used 
by  the  wise  Merchandise  Manager  is  only  a  buying  aid, 
never  a  substitute  for  the  knowledge  born  of  experi¬ 
ence.  the  style  sense  born  of  taste  which  makes  a  buyer 
a  buyer.  No  system  can  reduce  merchandising  to  an 
automatic  mathematical  formula  and  the  skill  of  the 
buyer  in  selection  and  trading  is  just  as  much  needed 
as  ever.  W'hat  such  a  system  can  do,  however,  is  to 
supplement  and  fortify  that  which  the  buyer  already 
possesses  to  such  an  extent  that  losses  will  be  reduced 
to  the  justifiable  losses  incidental  to  mistakes  in  selec¬ 
tion.  etc.,  intead  of  the  foolish  losses  which  could  have 
l)een  avoided  if  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  promotional 
classifications  and  the  elements  of  demand  in  their  re¬ 
lation  one  to  the  other  had  been  studied  in  advance  and 
used  as  a  guide. 

Collective  Judgment 

This  guidance  of  the  selective  function  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  in  his  serious  effort  to  reduce  the  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  merchandise  depreciation  due  to 
markdowns  should  not  be  confined  to  the  calculation  of 
purchase  allotments  and  the  breaking  down  of  those 
purchase  allotments  or  open  to  buy  amounts  into  the 
elements  of  demand  to  which  the  buyer  should  buy. 
Real  vision  is  needed  in  guiding  and  systematizing  the 
selective  function  itself  and  it  has  Ijeen  my  experience 
that  buyers  whole-heartedly  welcome  methods  of  analy¬ 
sis  which  enable  them  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  at  those  times  of  the  season  when  trends  are 
most  obscure.  For  example,  we  are  now  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  new  Fall  season ;  substantial  orders  have  been 
placed  and  are  being  placed  for  August*  and  September 
promotions  of  new  Fall  merchandise.  What  is  being 
done  outside  of  giving  the  buyer  his  or  her  purchase 
allotment  and  buying  plan  toward  helping  them  make 
the  fewest  mistakes  before  they  have  the  reactions  of 
public  demand  on  their  new  merchandise  to  guide  them  ? 
How  are  they  being  helped  toward  the  right  decisions  in 
all  the  important  questions  of  advance  buying  ? 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  do  it  in  the  Association  with 
which  our  store  is  affiliated  and  will  take  as  an  example 
the  dress  departments.  As  soon  as  the  new  lines  are 
shown  an  intensive  shopping  survey  of  the  market  is 
carried  on  by  all  of  the  dress  buyers  and  Merchandise 
Men  in  that  association.  When  the  survey  is  completed 
a  meeting  is  held,  or  a  series  of  meetings  if  necessary, 
at  which  important  trends  in  line  or  silhouette,  color 
and  fabric  are  discussed  exhaustively.  The  whole  dress 
buying  brains  of  that  association  is  brought  to  a  sharp 
focus  on  these  problems  with  the  result  that  before  the 
conferences  are  over  opinions  are  crystallized  as  to  the 

•This  address  was  delivered  on  July  15. 


probable  tendencies  in  the  important  elements  of  de¬ 
mand  and  buyers  and  merchandise  men  leave  for  their 
individual  store  work  with  a  fairly  definite  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  best  styles,  the  best  fabrics,  the  best 
colors.  This  method  has  been  used  in  our  association 
for  over  a  year  and  it  is  growing  in  effectiveness  and 
in  importance. 

Dangerous  Habits 

One  other  thing  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
buying  habits  of  the  buyers.  Is  there  any  continuous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Merchandise  Manager  to 
get  the  best  practice  of  the  best  buyers  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  others?  A  really  successful  buyer 
never  buys  without  making  aderjuate  and  painstaking 
comparison  of  the  offerings  in  the  market.  Many 
markdowns  originating  in  departments  managed  by 
other  buyers  are  caused  by  slovenly  marketing  habits 
and  low  standards  of  thoroughness  in  regard  to  mer¬ 
chandise  comparison  before  purchasing.  The  w'ork  in 
the  market  is  prodigious,  I  had  almost  said  infinite. 
One  merchandise  man  for  whose  opinion  I  have  the 
greatest  resjiect  told  me  if  he  lived  continuously  in  the 
market  and  went  daily  from  showroom  to  showroom 
from  9:30  to  5:00,  never  visiting  his  store  at  all  he 
could  not  cover  one-tenth  of  the  ground  to  be  covered : 
the  more  need,  therefore,  for  widening  the  area  of 
observation  before  purchasing.  The  buyer  who  shops 
sufficiently  is  rewarded  by  the  fact  that  when  she  comes 
to  place  her  orders  the  orders  practically  place  them¬ 
selves.  If  she  knows  her  business  the  survey  has  shown 
her  so  conclusively  where  the  best  interests  of  her  de¬ 
partment  lie  that  the  effectiveness  of  her  purchases  is 
greatly  enhanced. 

Perhaps  as  a  trade  we  expect  too  much  of  our  buyers 
and  rely  on  them  for  more  than  is  usually  possible  of 
human  performance.  Buying  is  both  an  art  and  a  sci¬ 
ence.  As  a  usual  thing  we  do  not  find  the  artist  and 
the  scientist  in  one  person.  Their  temperaments  and 
their  talents  are  different.  In  looking  to  our  buyers, 
however,  for  ability  both  in  selective  taste  and  in  finan¬ 
cial  management,  as  too  many  stores  do,  are  we  not 
confusing  two  quite  different  functions  which  in  other 
businesses  are  not  discharged  by  one  official?  True  the 
theory  of  controlling  the  buyer  by  the  merchandise 
manager  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  but  figures  for  the 
trade  as  a  whole  show  that  merchandise  management 
in  its  best  sense  is  still  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of 
development  except  in  so  far  as  our  largest  and  more 
progressive  stores  are  concerned. 

Strengthen  the  Selling  Side 

There  are  many  other  angles  of  the  markdown  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  the  markdowns  consequent  upon  man¬ 
agement  turnover.  The  difference  between  the  tastes 
and  methods  of  any  two  buyers  usually  results  in  un¬ 
warranted  markdowns  when  one  replaces  another.  It 
is  human  nature  to  consider  that  your  predecessor  made 
nothing  but  mistakes,  and  if  not  carefully  watched  by 
the  management,  this  results  in  a  heavy  proportion  of 
markdowns. 

The  effect  of  poor  selling  on  markdowns  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  and  by  poor  selling  I  mean 
not  only  the  uninstructed  ignorance  of  the  salespeople 
when  the  buyer  is  too  short-sighted  to  take  them  into 
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full  confidence  and  convince  them  of  the  selling  merits 
of  the  merchandise  at  the  time  that  it  is  bought,  but  the 
whole  state  of  mind  of  many  buyers  which  can  best  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  their  minds  are  pointed 
strictly  toward  buying  and  not  toward  selling. 

If  sales  promotion  had  at  least  equal  weight  in  the 
buyer’s  mind  with  stock  replenishment,  beginning  with 
the  construction  of  the  buying  plan  and  continuing 
through  the  market  trip,  through  the  conveying  of  the 
information  to  the  advertising  clejiartment,  and  through 
instructions  to  the  salespeople,  much  merchandise  de¬ 
preciation  would  be  avoided.  To  do  these  things  is  to 
link  up  the  merchandise  with  a  powerful  sales  machine 
all  geared  up  and  ready  to  turn  it  over,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  if  it  is  only  utilized.  But  I 
seriously  doubt  if  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  sales 
machine  are  more  than  fractionally  exploited. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  causes  and  cures  of  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation.  I  could  discuss  at  length  the 
effect  of  carelessness  in  receiving  and  marking;  in  the 
receipt  and  acceptance  of  wrong  sizes ;  the  imjwrtance 
of  examining  merchandise  and  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
quality  of  the  examiner’s  judgment  is  not  often  equal 
to  that  of  the  buyer,  making  it  especially  imiwrtant  that 
the  buyer  should  at  least  sample  every  lot  received.  A 
valuable  sales  promotion  thought  is  that  with  some 
buyers  it  is  the  custom  to  write  an  interesting  news 
story  alx)ut  every  purchase  on  the  back  of  the  order 
for  use  in  the  advertising  department  in  writing  up 
the  ad. 

Then  there  are  the  markdowns  frequently  entailed 
in  accepting  late  deliveries.  In  some  stores,  buyers  go 
through  their  files  twice  a  month  or  oftener,  combing 
every  order  and  cancelling  the  stragglers  which  are 
overdue;  then  reordering  such  proportion  of  the  can¬ 
cellations  as  they  think  may  still  prove  desirable.  !Mere 


cancellations,  however,  are  insufficient,  the  first  effect 
of  a  cancellation  being  usually  to  speed  up  delivery, 
and  unless  the  receiving  and  checking  system  of  the 
store  is  calculated  to  catch  this,  the  effect  sought  will 
not  be  gained.  Again,  much  might  be  said  on  the  ini- 
l)<)rtance  of  the  time  element  in  marking  down.  First 
markdowns,  as  a  rule,  are  least  markdowns. 

Stock  keeping  may  easily  prove  the  subject  of  much 
profitable  exchange  of  opinion.  'I'wo  things  which 
occur  to  me  in  connection  with  stock  keeping  are  the  1 
rather  common  fault  of  the  pigeonholing  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  does  not  move  easily  and  the  conse(juent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  loss  evetitually  taken  thereon.  Little  dead 
ends  of  stock  are  frequently  kept  concealed  in  the  backs 
of  cases,  or  in  drawers  or  in  odd  corners.  A  little  sales 
promotion  of  these  odds  and  ends  systematically  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  with  the  salesforce  will  dispose 
of  them.  I  have  known  of  a  small  dead  end  of  stock 
being  moved  out  in  three  days  after  having  cluttered 
up  a  corner  for  several  months. 

The  efficient  management  of  stock  space  and  the  very 
evident  superiority  of  certain  types  of  arrangement 
ought  to  be  gone  into  extensively.  The  effect  of  the 
hollow-square  type  of  stwkroom  in  ready-to-wear  when 
first  introduced  is  nothing  short  of  electrical  on  mer¬ 
chandisers,  buyers  and  salesforce  alike. 

I  am  not  a  markdown  doctor  and  I  have  not  any 
quick  or  quack  penacea  for  markdowns,  but  I  do  sug¬ 
gest  in  addition  to  consideration  of  all  of  the  factors 
discussed  here  that  Merchandise  Managers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cities  take  up  now  the  question  of  an  analysis 
of  markdowns  similar  to  that  which  is  being  carried  on 
in  Boston.  The  time  is  ripe  and  the  object,  namely  a 
major  reduction  in  retail  costs,  is  a  worthy  one  from 
any  point  of  view,  whether  it  be  our  own  or  that  of 
the  public  which  we  serve. 


Revision  of  Markdown  Manual  Suggested  by  Members 


^EVERAL  valuable  suggestions  for  amending  and 
revising  the  “Manual  of  Markdowns’’  were  made 
by  memliers  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Creighton’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Boston  study.  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  fully  understand  the  references  which 
follow,  he  should  have  Ijefore  him  the  August  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  in  which  the  Manual  was  published. 
The  material  which  follows  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Creighton  from  the  Minutes  of  the  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  his  address. 

*  *  * 

Two  Changes  Accepted 

It  has  been  suggested  to  make  reason  No.  6  “Quali¬ 
ty”  and  to  renumlier  from  that  jxiint  on  so  “Consoli¬ 
dating  Price  Lines”  will  lie  No.  7,  “Broken  .Assort¬ 
ments”  No.  8,  etc.,  etc.  Under  “Quality”  would  apjiear 
the  follow'ing  subject  matetr : — 

“This  cause  should  be  charged  whc-ncvcr  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  the  markdown  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
inferior  quality  is  the  cause  of  the  markflown  'rh\ 
inferiority  may  arise  from  defective  matfrial.  or 
inexpert  w'orkmanship.  or  a  combinat'fm  of  them, 
resulting  in  sub-standard  merchandise  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  store  handling  it.” 


The  following  cftpy  should  be  added  to  that  already 
written  under  “Fabrics.” 

“One  source  of  error  in  charging  markdowns  to  the 
cause  “Fabrics”  is  that  in  case  of  the  sale  of  h'abrics 
themselves  in  the  yard  gfKxls  department,  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  is  the  style  and  if  that  material  does  not 
happen  to  lie  popular  aiul  markdowns  are  necessitated 
they  should  be  charged  to  Style  or  Patterns  cause  Xo. 

1,  and  not  to  Fabrics  reason  X’o.  2.  It  will  l)e  seen 
that  in  the  yard  gotxls  department  this  is  quite  different 
from  a  fabric  error  in  a  ready-to-wear  department.” 

The  alxive  suggested  changes  are  the  result  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Committee  subsetpient  to  the 
convention  at  which  all  suggested  changes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  alxtve  recommendations  made.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  suggestions  made  at  the  convention, 
the  Boston  Committee  felt  as  follows: — 

Suggested  Changes  and  Committee  .An.swers 

Question  No.  1 — Should  certain  kinds  of  thefts 
be  ine'luded  as  an  adilitional  markdown  classification? 

/ins7ver — They  should  not.  Known  thefts  are  really 
inventory  shortages  which  are  recognized  as  they  occur. 
If  they  were  chargexl  into  markdowns  the  unknown 
thefts  would  still  go  into  Inventory  shortages,  thus 
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dividing  the  losses  due  to  theft  l)et\veen  two  classifi¬ 
cations  of  merchandise  depreciation,  namely,  mark- 
downs  and  inventory  shortages.  As  indicated  at  the 
convention  a  record  of  such  knpvyn  tliffts  should  l)e 
kept  as  an  explanation  of  the  inventory  shortage^  when 
thev  are  recorded. 

*  *  ♦ 

Question  Xo.  2  ami  Xo.  3 — There  should  he  a  more 
detailed  distinction  between  job  lots  and  regular  mer-- 
chandise.  The  twilight  zone  needs  more  specific  defi¬ 
nition. 

There  should  he  a  classification  for  markdowns  taken 
because  it  w’as  necessary  to  buy  a  color  assortment.  eyW’ 
though  some  of  the  colors  were  not  salable  (such'‘ds" 
buving  boxes  of  golf  ho.se,  etc.) 

‘  Ausxi’cr — The  case  in  ]X)int  from  which  this  crificisVn 
sprang  was  that  of  certain  types  of  merchandise  which 
apparently  are  only  available  in  job  lots  silch  as  as¬ 
sortments  of  golf  hose,  men’s  shirts,  etc.,  etc.  The 
general  feeling  in  regard  to  this  is  that  it  is  a  trade 
practice  which  shoiild  he  worked  against'  on  the  part 
of  the  retailers  who  are  suffering  from  it.  Manu^ 
facturers  are  able  to  do  this  because  evidently  retailers 
have  been  complaisant  in  accq)ting  merchandise  under 


these  conditions.  The  only  answer  which  we  can  make 
to  the  criticism  is,  if  the  regular  merchandise  of  some 
de])artments  is  on  a  job  lot  basis  then  the  markdowns 
gf ‘those  (fciartments  should  he  charged  to  “Job  Lots” 
until  a  regular  merchandising  basis  is  made  iwssihle 
through  trade  reform. 

*  ♦  * 

Question  No.  4 — There  should  he  a  classification 
■for 'mafkcrowns  taken  because  of  luid  seasonal  wtatlier. 

.Ins7i’er — There  should  not. lie  such  a  classification. 
It  places  too  convenient  an  alibi  in  the  hands  of  re- 
s}>onsil)le  managers  and  would  probably  he  the  most 
overloaded  of  all  the’ omnibus  reasons. 

*  ' 

Question  No..  S—rThere  should  he  a  classification  for 
markd()wiis  talcen,  to  get  more  turnover  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise '.marked  down  could  he  ,  sold  at  the  regular 
price  if  more  .time  were  allow'ed  for  moving  it. 

— ;This  criticism  draws  a  scotch  verdict  ^gf, 
“not.jpngvep’!.  One  of,  the  most  fre(|uent  wails  gjt.a, 
department  manager  is  that  the  ntarkdowns  wouldn% 
bp,,so,.  l^ge  if  they  had  a  little  more  tipie.  An  a,l)bt? 

..  •  (Continued  on  page  .A()2)  •  “-o'! 
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all  your  executives  may  have 

The  Bulletin 


Demands  for  additional  copies  of  THE  BULLETIN  for  execu¬ 
tives  in  member-stores  have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  grant  these  many 
requests. 

The  steady  development  and  widening  distribution  of  THE 
BULLETIN  have  meant  a  growing  expense.  Inevitably  there  has 
been  a  tightening — unwelcome  to  us — in  control  of  extra  copies 
for  our  members. 

As  in  the  past,  one  copy  of  THE  BULLETIN  will  be  mailed 
monthly  without  charge  to  each  member-firm  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  one  copy  to  each  member  of  our  Associate  Groups. 

All  others — that  host  of  men  and  women  in  member-stores  who 
want  to  read  the  splendid  ideas  on  retailing  which  THE  BUL¬ 
LETIN  contains — may  have  it  each  month  at  the  approximate 
cost  of  printing,  paper  and  postage  for  the  necessary  overrun. 

Their  names  will  be  added  to  our  mailing  list  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  at 

THREE  DOLLARS  per  year 

Orders  for  THE  BULLETIN  may  be  forwarded  at  once. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


225  West  34th  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Merchandiser 

By  A.  W.  Einstein 

MARKDOWNS 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  with  the  markdown 
study.  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention  at 
Briarcliff  Lodge  brought  to  light  seven  new  classifica¬ 
tions  for  discussion.  The  additions  have  been  referred 
back  to  the  original  Boston  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Gordon  K.  Creighton.  Further  revision  of  the  manual  is 
now  taking  place.  The  revised  manuscript  will  soon  be 
presented  to  a  large  number  of  merchandise  managers 
and  controllers  from  all  over  the  country  for  their 
additional  criticism  after  which  the  completed  work 
will  be  distributed  to  member  stores. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Boston  Committee 
for  carrying  on  the  work  so  far.  The  time  is  here  when 
every  merchant  who  is  interested  in  decreasing  his 
maritdowns  to  raise  his  net  profits,  should  help  with 
the  work  from  this  p>oint  onward. 

The  Markdown  Manual  will  classify  every  conceiv¬ 
able  kind  of  markdown.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  determine  the  cause  of  every  markdown  you  take, 
'the  next  step  in  our  study  will  be  for  you  to  send  us 
a  record  of  your  markdowns  classified  according  to  the 
instructions  in  the  Manual  after  which  we  will  compile 
them  and  find  out  what  percentage  of  all  reported  mark- 
downs  is  due  to  each  cause.  When  you  know  what 
is  causing  most  of  your  Markdowns  you  will  know 
where  to  put  most  of  your  effort  to  curb  them. 

If  you  are  willing  to  send  us  your  markdown  figures 
each  month  classified  properly,  please  notify  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  special  copy  of  the  manual  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  for  distribution. 


A  GOOD  WILL  MANAGER 

Sometimes  I  think  stores  should  employ  a  Good  Will 
Manager.  His  function  would  be  to  handle  and  co¬ 
ordinate  every  complaint  arising  within  or  without  the 
organization  having  anything  to  do  with  the  store.  He 
would  not  only  handle  unsolicited  complaints  but  he 
would  encourage  both  customers  and  employees  to  come 
to  him  with  their  ideas  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
store. 

He  would  not  make  the  adjustments  himself  but 
rather  would  be  the  man  to  make  certain  that  com- 
jllaints  were  handled  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  He 
Would  see  a  picture  of  the  complaint  problem  as  a 
>ljirhole,  with  the  eyes  the  customer  and  through  the 
vision  of  the  employee.  His  chief  function  would  be  to 
recommend  policies  and  performance  which  would  cure 
the  troubles.  He  would  report  directly  to  the  head  of 
the  business. 

All  this  should  be  done  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
some  stores  take  the  attitude  that  complaints  are  here  to 
stay.  No  one  has  been  sufficiently  crazy  to  think  they 
might  be  cut  to  a  negligible  factor.  Furthermore  it 


appears  there  are  too  many  complaints  because  the  popu¬ 
lar  method  of  handling  them  is  to  satisfy  the  customer 
and  forget  about  the  cause.  The  cause  is  often  mis- 
analyzed. 

Take  the  case  of  the  sales  girl  who  has  been  repri¬ 
manded  in  a  way  to  make  her  bitter.  She  has  no  court 
of  appeal,  and  some  of  her  irritation  is  dispensed  with 
the  merchandise  of  every  sale.  Customers’  complaints 
against  cranky  salespeople  may  easily  show  up  as  mer¬ 
chandise  complaints.  This  condition  in  turn  causes  the 
often  heard  discussion,  “Is  the  customer  always  right?” 
You  make  the  adjustment  and  bewail  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  buying  public  when  it  is  often  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  your  employees  which  is  at  fault. 

If  you  could  in  some  way  trace  every  complaint  to 
its  source  by  making  it  easy  and  desirable  to  everyone 
to  let  off  steam  when  they  believe  they  have  suffered 
an  injustice,  it  would  be  easier  to  see  a  true  picture  of 
the  complaint  problem. 

Here  is  one  more  example  of  what  I  mean.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  a  large  order  of  furniture.  Delivery  is  de¬ 
layed;  hence  a  complaint.  Now  for  the  cause.  The 
furniture  was  ready  for  delivery  and  standing  on  the 
shipping  platform  on  schedule  time.  Someone  in  the 
store  delayed  in  sending  through  a  release.  The  ware¬ 
house  superintendent  called  the  furniture  department 
for  orders  and  they  said  they  would  take  care  of  it. 
The  clerk  in  the  furniture  department  thought  the 
forms  had  passed  through  her  department,  that  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  ended  and  that  everything  would  move 
along  correctly  as  planned.  Two  days  later  the  release 
form  had  not  reached  the  delivery.  The  superintendent 
calls  the  control  office  and  irritably  requests  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  goods.  He  happens  to  talk  to  a  girl  who  has 
a  larger  p)oint  of  view  and  a  greater  amount  of  interest 
in  her  job.  She  finds  the  forms  have  not  yet  come 
through  from  the  furniture  department  but  she  does 
not  worry  about  who  is  responsible.  She  causes  the 
release  to  be  unburied  and  speeds  up  its  delivery. 

You  will  recognize  this  condition  as  being  quite  com¬ 
mon  and  perhaps  classified  as  hopeless  because  you 
can’t  find  employees  with  the  proper  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  or  interest  in  their  work.  Suppose  you  had  this 
centralized  good-will  or  complaint  division;  it  would 
have  followed  through  with  the  complaint  from  the 
warehouse  superintendent  the  first  time  and  unburied 
the  relase. 

Yes,  you  are  quite  right;  this  division  too  would 
make  mistakes  but  you  must  admit  that  it  is  easier  to 
find  from  one  to  twenty-five  people  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  interest,  vision  and  imagination  who  will 
follotv  through  than  to  find  from  one  hundred  to  five- 
.  thousand  such  people. 

Would  not  this  central  complaint  division  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  place  to  train  your  future  executives?  It  might  also 
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‘'Just  looking— 


With  every  “looking  impulse,”  somewhere  in 
the  mind  there  is  an  impulse  to  buy. 

Isn’t  the  impulse  to  buy  often  stifled? 

Because  the  customer  has  learned  to  associate 
the  making  of  a  purchase  with — 

A  long  and  tedious  “wait  for  change.” 

Often  all  that’s  needed  to  change  a  “looker” 
into  a  “buyer” — 

Is  quick  National  Cash  Register  service. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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be  a  good  idea  to  limit  the  term  of  Manager  of  the 
Good  Will  Department  to  one  to  four  years,  for  just 
as  soon  as  he  became  accustomed  to  seeing  the  same 
complaints  coming  through  time  after  time,  he  might 
acquire  the  “hopeless  attitude”  disease  which  is  so 
prevalent.  But  the  .proper  man  at  the  head  of  fhis  de¬ 
partment  should  make  a  mighty  fine  exefcutive  in  an¬ 
other  section  after  the  expiration  of  hisvuneertain  t^rrq.  , 


1600  PRICE  LINE  PAMPHLETS  DISTRIBUTED 

Store  A.  B.  C.  writes:  "Please  quote  us  your  price 
for  125  copies  of  the  Price  Line  Study.  We  want  every 
buyer  in  our  store  to  read  it  and  to  own  a  personal 
copy.” 

Store  X.  Y.  Z.  says  the  sarne  .thing  and  buy%  100 
copies.  Many  lesser  quantities  of  from  10  to  40 'copies 
have  been  sold  to  other  members.  One  non-mernber 
store  in  Germany  paid  $10.00  for  a  single  copy ;  the 
same  is  true  for  a  large  and  well  known  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  United  States. 

Every  member  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
has  received  one  free  copy.  Aside  from  our  members 
there  are  many  buyers  who  have  not  yet  ^een  thi^  pi^ce 
of  work. 

If  you  have  overlooked  the  value  pf  this  pamphlet, 
remedy  the  situation  by  ordering  the  number  of  copies 
you  need  to  give  a  Price  Line  pamphlet  to  each  of  your 
buyers.  Then  have  a  buyers’  conference  on  the  subject 
and  make  sure  that  the  correct  price  line  principles  are 
being  carried  out  in  your  store. 

The  price  per  pamphlet  is  $1.00  with  a  20%  discount 
for  quantities  over  25. 


WHY  HAVE  BUYERS  IN  OUR  GROUP? 

Our  campaign  for  buyer  membership ,  in  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  has  been  retarded  because 
certain  people  believe  that  buyers  should  not  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  We  want  to  knock  this  idea  on  the 
head  immediately  by  giving  you  our  reasons  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  idea.  If  you  do  not  agree  send  your  re¬ 
buttal  to  this  office  by  mail  and  it  will  be  given  very 
serious  consideration  at  the  next  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  and  if  you  do  agree  show  it  by  your  activity 
in  convincing  your  buyers  to  join  now. 

We  believe  the  interest  of  the  buyer  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  are  identical.  Buyers  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  as  merchandise  managers  to  keep 
posted  on  trends  and  on  what  others  are  doing.  If  the 
buyer  knows  his  business  it  makes  the  work  of  the 
merchandise  manager  that  much  easier  and  enables  him 
to  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  weaker  departments. 
Buyer  education  is  a  fine  method  for  developing  your 
future  merchandising  executives  within  your  own  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
never  been  able  to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  buyers 
of  member  stores  because  there  has  not  been  a  buyers’ 
group.  We  need  this  cpntact  to  strengthen  .the  influ¬ 
ence  and  scope  of  our  work  and  since  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  go  together  in  member  stores,  it  is  logical 
that  the  same  type  of  organization  should  exist  in  the 
'Association. 

The  merchandise  group  is  an  educational  and  re¬ 


search  body  organized  for  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  GckkIs  Association.  Anyone  in  a  member 
store  interested  in  our  work  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  l)enefit  from  it  directly.  If  the  group  is  good  fur 
merchandise  managers  it  is  good  for  buyers  and  since  it 
helps  those  executives  it  is  good  for  the  member  store 
in  which  th^y  are  employed.  .\nd  the  final  reason  is 
the  reason  f^r  j^he  existence  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  simplest  terfps. 

Let  us  have  your  support  or  rebuttal.  So  far  we're 
convinced  we  are  right. 


SIMPLIFYING  UNIT  CONTROL 

There  is  a  store  which  started  Unit  Control  of  Ready- 
to-wear  by  keeping  a  daily  card  recojd  of  style  numbers, 
sizes,  and  colors.  After  several  years  of  operation  this 
store  has  eliminated  the  daily  posting  of  size  and  color 
information.  Now  a  record  of  fast  and  slow  moving 
items  is  kept  only  by  lot  number.  The  piece  record 
cards  a;re  filed  by  departntental  classification  and  by 
price  line.  The  buyer  is  given  a  daily  report  of  sales 
in  which  color  and  size  information  is  included.  Order¬ 
ly  stock  keeping  is  one  requirement  of  the  above  simpli¬ 
fication  of  system.  Size  and  color  information  can  be 
secured  by  inspecting  the  merchandise  on  hand.  De¬ 
partments  have  been  broken  down  into  smaller  sections 
and  tyiies  of  merchandise  have  beep  thoroughly  classi¬ 
fied.  -We  learn  the  following  lessons  from  this  store’s 
experiences. 

1.  Unit  Control  may  be  simplified  by,  (a)  orderly 

'arrangement  of  stocks,  (b)  by  breaking  down  ilepart- 
ments  into  a  number  of  smaller  sections  both  actually 
and  for  accounting  purposes,  and  (c)  by  depending  on 
personal  supervision,  the  cooperation  of  sales  people 
and  periodic  inventories  for  part  of  the  information  you 
desire.  '  ■ 

2.  In  the  beginning  it  may  be  wise  to  start  with  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  system  to  discover  the  merchan¬ 
dising  facts  which  are  fairly  constant,  after  which  the 
details  of  system  which  keep  on  telling  you  the  same 
facts  day  after  day  may  be  eliminated  and  the  system 
simplified.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  check 
these  eliminated  data  from  time  to  time  simply  to  be 
sure  no  change  has  taken  place. 

3.  System  depends  on  supervision.  The  more  sys¬ 
tem  the  less  supervision  is  required  and  vice-versa. 

4.  Things  which  do  not  change  rapidly  might  best 
be  controlled  by  more  automatic  system  and  less  super¬ 
vision  while  things  subject  to  rapid  change  probably 
need  more  personal  attention  and  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  in  paper  work. 


MORE  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  STUDIES 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  are  studying  the  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  of  Ready-to-Wear,  Piece  Goods  and  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Departments.  The  three  pamphlets  on  these 
departments  should  be  rejuly  for  distribution  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  After  the  work  on  these  de¬ 
partments  has  been  finished  other  departments  will  be 
studied.  The  work  so  far  has  shown  that  one  system 
will  not  fit  every  case.  You  can’t  take  a  merchandise 
control  pill  and  e.xpect  a  miraculous  cure  of  all  your 
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These  are  the  three  qualities  which  explain  the  surpassing  efficiency  of  the 
Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

The  superior  speed  of  this  machine  is  well  known.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Remington  Front  Feed  Mechanism,  it  has  become  vmrivaled  in  the 
swiftness  with  which  it  functions. 

But  every  practical  user  of  a  bookkeeping  machine  knows  that  speed 
is  useless  without  accuracy,  and  even  accuracy  is  not  final  without 
certainty.  You  need,  above  all  things,  an  infallible  proof  that  ^ 

you  are  right. 

The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  furnishes  this  proof — as 
a  by-product  of  the  work.  When  the  posting  is 
completed,  everything  is  completed,  including  the 
proofs.  If  these  proofs  agree  with  the  pre-determined 
totals,  you  have  final  proof  of  acctiracy.  There  is  no 
checking  back — the  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 

completes  the  work  in  one  nin.  ^  jQ^KJL  ^  ^ 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  three  advantages — ,  . 

speed,  accuracy  and  certainty — that  explains  the 
exceptional  time  and  cost  saving  service  of  the  Rem- 
ington  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time,  on  your  request,  to 
demonstrate  to  you  how  these  proofs  are  obtained.  L. 

And  to  make  this  evidence  decisive,  we  will  be  glad  to 
make  this  demonstration  on  your  own  work. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 
374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 
DIVISION  OF  REMINQTON  RAND  INC. 


Bookkeeping  Machine 
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merchandise  troubles.  We  exp>ect  to  present  some  of 
the  best  systems  now  in  use,  emphasizing  the  merits  of 
each,  what  may  be  expected  from  their  installations 
and  how  to  go  about  installing  them. 

When  determining  the  kind  of  system  to  be  installed 
in  any  department  you  must  consider  the  number  of 
daily  transactions,  the  method  of  stock  keeping,  the 
average  value  of  the  sale,  the  net  profit  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  type  of  buyer  in  charge  and  other  such  details. 
These  data  and  the  condition  of  the  department  will  tell 
you  how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend  on  control 
methods. 

If  you  have  a  good  effective  merchandise  control 
system  in  any  of  the  departments  of  your  store  and 
particularly  the  three  named  above,  will  you  send  them 
to  A.  W.  Einstein  in  care  of  the  Association.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  systems  which  should  be  studied 
and  possibly  included  in  the  pamphlets  to  be  published, 
notify  us  where  it  is  to  be  found.  We  do  not  want  to 
overlook  any  good  material,  but  you  know  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  for  us  to  call  on  2,000  stores.  Hence 
our  dependence  on  you  for  assistance. 

FREE— rRITE  AND  YOU  CAN  HAVE  THEM 

1.  Trend  of  Women's  Underwear  Sales 

This  study  is  of  great  interest  to  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  of  rayon,  cotton  and  silk  under¬ 
wear.  It  is  the  work  of  our  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information.  Two  hundred  copies  have  been  made 
available  to  members  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group. 

2.  Lessons  in  American  Glove  Craft 

This  pamphlet  will  interest  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers  of  glove  departments  as  well  as  training 
directors.  The  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Department  of  the  Associated  Glove  Crafts. 
The  number  for  distribution  is  limited. 

3.  Five  Lessons  on  Knit  Underwear 

This  pamphlet  will  interest  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers  of  knit  underwear  departments.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Knit 
Underwear  Industry.  The  number  for  distribution  is 
limited. 

*  *  * 

These  three  pamphlets  will  be  sent  to  meml)ers  of 
the  Merchandise  ^ianagers’  Group  upon  written  re¬ 
quest  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 


VISUAL  FILING  OF  UNIT  CONTROL  STUBS 

Don’t  bury  your  stubs  in  a  filing  cabinet  after  the 
posting  of  information  from  them  has  been  completed. 
Try  filing  them  visually  by  classification  and  do  less 
posting.  Take  an  ordinary  rectangular  table  top  and 
rule  straight  lines  across  its  width  and  length,  making 
it  looks  like  a  large  checker  board.  At  the  intersection 
of  each  of  these  lines  erect  a  small  rectangular  metal  or 
wooden  vertical  tube  having  part  of  its  front  side  cut 
away  to  show  what  is  inside  of  the  tube. 

Mark  the  price  lines  of  the  department  along  the 


lengthwise  axis  of  the  table  top  at  each  line  ruled  on  it. 
Mark  the  sizes  handled  in  the  department  along  the 
width  axis  of  the  table  top  (see  illustration).  You 
can  use  any  two  classifications  you  desire  such  as  color 


and  size  information,  or  color  and  price  information. 

When  filing  stubs  drop  them  in  the  top  of  the  tubes 
according  to  the  two  classifications  you  desire  to  keep 
track  of  visually.  Calculate  the  number  of  stubs  to  an 
inch  and  lay  off  on  the  side  of  each  tube  a  scale  which 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  approximate  number  of 
stubs  in  the  tube. 

At  the  end  of  a  specified  number  of  days,  remove 
all  stubs,  count  them  quickly  and  make  a  permanent 
accurate  record  for  trend  information  purposes. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  Is  it  practical? 

Going  one  step  farther,  you  could,  if  you  wished, 
make  the  height  of  each  tube  represent  the  maximum 
stock  for  that  particular  classification. 


1 

A  PROBLEM  FOR  OUR  FINANCIERS 

The  budget  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
for  this  fiscal  year  (March  1.  1927  to  March  1,  1928) 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $8750.00  or  approximately  ! 
$729.00  per  month.  From  March  1st  to  August  1st  we 
have  spent  $3518.21  and  our  budget  allows  for 
$3645.00  which  puts  us  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  h 
as  far  as  budgets  are  concerned.  But,  and  there  is  a  ‘ 

big  “but”  to  be  considered,  as  yet  we  have  not  sue-  i 

ceeded  in  raising  our  half  of  the  total  budget 
($8750.00).  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  ! 
tion  contributes  $4375.00  to  the  Group  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  is  pledged  to  raise  a  like  i 
amount.  ; 

To  date  we  are  $1,055.00  shy  of  raising  our  end  of 
the  budget.  This  means  211  new  members  at  $5.00  j 
each  or  an  assessment  of  approximately  $1.50  on  each  j 
of  our  present  members.  Which  method  do  you  prefer?  j 
May  we  have  your  suggestions  and  your  active  support.  | 
You  need  the  work  of  the  Group  in  your  business  and  ^ 
in  your  job.  (Continued  on  page  462)  | 
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CelestialUe  glass  is 
made  of  three  layers 
of  glass  under  the 
fatents  of  the  Gleason- 
Tiebout  Glass  Com- 


sttow-whttc  light,  hx- 
cluswe  designs  of  the 
IVhiting  Fixtures  arc 
covered  by  patents  or 
patents  pending. 


Whiting 

Celestialite  Fixtures 

When  a  store  wants  a  fixture  in  keeping 
with  modern  decorations— when  the  light 
it  sheds  must  be  snow-white  like  daylight 

Put  Your  Lighting  Up  To  Whiting 


H.  8.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Ine.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg,  New  York  City 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  newly  constructed 
main  floor  of  Bur- 
dine’s,  Inc.,  Miami. 
Fla.,  showing  Habiting 
Celestialite  Fixtures. 
The  paragraph  on  the 
lighting  system  is  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Wear  story  of 
the  improvements. 
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STOCK  ARRAN(;EMENT  FOR  SELF-SERVICE 

A  recent  trip  throusfli  several  stores  has  started  me 
thinking  more  seriously  ^l)out  'stock-keepinjj  methods. 
At  ])reseiu  tliere  api)eaifs  to  l)e  no  standard.  Wliy 
should  some  stores  grotty  their  ready-to-wear  first  by 
size,  .secondly  by  i)rice  anid  thirdly  by  color,  within  any 
dei)artmem  or  section  of  aj  de])artment  while  other  stores 
l)refer  to  tirrange  the  sapie  kind  of  merchandise  first 
by  color,  secondly  by  size^and  thirdly  by  priefe.  , 

How  should  glove  stocks  be -arranged?  Why’?.  Should 
hosiery  be  grouped  accor^itig,  to  sizes,  by  lot  numbers, 
by  colors  or  how?  Answers  should  be  found  for  these 
questions.  Merchttndise  jttx'ks  should  have  some  very 
deiinite  arrangement  forj  which  good  reasons  catt  be 
given.  That  the  arrangenietit  should  make  it  possible, 
in  s»)me  deitanments.  fof  customers  to  wait  on  them¬ 
selves  under  the  supervision  of  a  sales  clerk;  that  it 
should  assist  one  sales  clerk  to  take  care  of  more  than 
one  customer  at  a  time;  and  that  the  arrangements  of 
merchandise  stocks  shouhl  be  coordinated  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  control  system  to  make  possible  the  keeping 
of  less  system  by  finding  but  certain  information  simply 
by  visual  observation  of  thcistocks. 


have  slutied  to  work  on  the  Merchandise  M.'inagers’ 
pnTtT'Tini  fur  rtt?>  Eebrttitvy'  CoiVvVntbVnrwbitdi  'is"1[ilvvays 
held  at  the  I’ennsylvania  Hotel,  New 'york,  (hiring  ihe 
early  jxtri  of  l*ebruary.  We  want  every  member  of  tlie  ^ 
grouiJ  to  bave  an  opporUinity  to  .say  what  he  would 
like  to  hear  discussed.  W  e  are  ojK*n  to  suggestions 
regartlitjg  snbjc'cls  and  speakers.  Should  you  have  ai 
me.ssnge  you  would  like- -to  deliver,  write  and  tell  us  ’ 
about  it.  riiis  is  your  fqi^jortnnity  to  take  an  activeipart 
in  Ibe  m  magement  of  vbpr  organization.--W  rite  niiw-— ^ 
we  are  not  mind  readers’.  'a  . 


EVERYBODY  CANi  BEApi-lgOME  TOW’T 

This  office  is  continna||l^' referring- its  members  to 
data  and  articles  that  have  appeared  ip  TtiE  Bulletin. 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  which  tnearts,  save  and  Ale  your 
Bulletins.  We  have  al.sp  referr-erf  members'  to  things 
in  The  Bulletin  tluw' wanted  to  know,  which  means 
read  your  Bulletin  before  filing  it.  Regardless  of  how 
busy  you  may  be,  (lei  not  overlook  The  Bi  lletin.  It 
is  one  way  we  have  of  informing  you  of  available  re- 
jMirts  and  current  hajipenings. 


THE  GLEXRINt;  HOISE  IDEA  IN  OPF^A^fON' 

The  Merchandise.Alaivigers’  Group  was  vc^'.iate  in 
getting  .started.  Most  peojile  thought  that  buCi^- and' 
merchandise  managers  conjd  not  do  the  samejtik'  coru' 
trollers-  and  store  managers  .in  the  exchange  of  ihfbrma-' 
tion.  'I'his  fallacious  ulea  has  been  sunk  completely,  ■ 
Merchandise  t'ontrol  —  Markddwns  —  Organization  — 

,  Di.splay — and  Department  Lj/yout  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  subjects  in  which  there  has  been  inter-  . 

change  of  information  among  our  inembersV'^f  course 
there  are  prohibited  subjects ;  that  irtet:ft4ble  In  any 
association  of  business  jugn.  ■’  '  "  ~  ‘  - 

.  When  you  attend tbnventiqn^^and  make  goo(l(;  friends 
all  subjects  b)ay  be  ,tfir^'^ 

versatipn  ^  .members ^^r'oni  ‘nop-cb^!e't-ing..’fit(:^^?-In 
reality  the  groiip  is  func'tioning.  toj'thoysau^fact^p 
almost  everyone:  You  should  fiii<f\jit?mite;rship  gne*  (>f 
the  most  valuable  of  your  business  assets.' 


Revision  of ‘Markdown  a 


{Continued  from  paefe  455)  ’ 


THE  BRIARCUFF  CONVENTION 

Practically  ev^y  non-member  'of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Grou]>  who  attended  the  Second  Annual 
Convention  at  Briarcliff  this  summer  joined  the  group 
after  the  meeting.  Several  men  remarked  they  would 
have  joined  long  ago  if  they  had  realized  the  vrork 
we  are  doing.  Some  others  said  dur  membership  fee  is 
absurd,  we  ought  to  charge  much  more.  These  remarks 
make  us  think  the  Group  has  arrived  and  need  make 
no  more  a]>ol()gies  for  its  youth. 

Confidentially,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  dues 
soon  and  we  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to  become  a 
memlier  at  the  old  rate,  of  $5.00  per  year,  to  waste  no 
more  time  in  applying  for  membership.  Remember 
we  expect  to  publish,  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
'I'he  Markdown  Manual  and  three  Merchandise  Control 
Studies.  Then  too,  all  members  receive  their  personal 
copy  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  It  is 
a  pure  case  of  losing  money  by  not  joining,  because 
in  these  competitive  days  you  cannot  afford  to  be  un¬ 
informed. 


Question  No.  6 — A  classification  flight  be  s.et  up  to 
take  care  of  errors  due  to  improfier.  marjc-ihgvtjf,  ,mer- 
chaitdise  or  mistak(?s  of  salespeople  in  .  rttidihg ‘pfici 
tags..  These  errors  are‘  brought  to  light  liy  unit  con¬ 
trol  and  are  written  off  as  markdowns. 


Anszi’cr — It  would  lujt  seem  as  if  tirice  errors  would 
be  frequent  enough  to  justify  a  separate  classification. 
•  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  con.sider  reinstating 
the  final  classification  “.All  other  causes”  for  minor 
infrequent  items  which  would  be  otherwise  unclassifi- 
able. 


Question  No.  7 — .A  classification  might  be  set  up 
for  markdowns  taken  when  a  che-'k  of  the  unit  control 
system  against  actual  stock  reveals  a  shortage. 

Anszver — Similar  in  principle  to  suggestion  No.  1. 
The  fact  that  the  shortage  is  known  in  advance  of  the 
actual  time  for  making  shortage  adjustments  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  shortage  and  not  a  markdown 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  .Adiustment  should  lie  made 
through  the  inventory  adjustment  column  of  the  stock 
ledger  and  not  through  the  markdown  column. 


FEBRUARY  CONVENTION  PLANS 


Mr.  O.  W.  Knauth,  Chairman  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  and  Executive  V'ice- President  of  R. 
H.  Macy  and  Co.,  Inc.,  wishes  to  announce  that  we 


ICo 
admi 
expe 
Undi 
r  Age 


The  Manual,  with  the  revisions  accepted  bv  the 
Boston  Group,  is  about  to  be  adopted  for  use  bv  all 
Association  members.  Further  suggestions  for  change 
are  solicited.  They  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  at  .-Kssociation  headquarters 
at  once.  ,  . 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


/tt  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  tve  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  zvoman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  mj: 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Specializes  in  scientific  promotion,  basing  work  on  substantial 
plan.  Easily  gains  cooperation  of  others  in  organization  with 
whom  he  contacts.  Former  experience  with  well  known  stores. 
Write  for  jiarticulars.  1-27-1. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Has  liacl  years  of  practical  work  along  this  line  with  ag¬ 
gressive  merchandising  organizations.  Merchandising  know¬ 
ledge  gained  through  experience  in  various  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  work.  Adaptable.  American.  1-27-2. 

BUYER— MERCHANDISER 

College  graduate,  economic  degree,  specializing  in  business 
administration.  Four  years  practical  buying  and  merchandising 
experience  in  women’s  and  children’s  ready-to-wear  and  furs. 
Understands  retail  inventory  system  and  merchandise  control. 
Age  25.  Married.  1-27-3. 

BUYER  READY-TO-WEAR 

Capable  merchandiser.  Has  had  experience  with  three  good 
houses  extending  over  long  jieriod.  Seeks  buyership  with  store 
carrying  high  class  ready-to-wear.  .American.  Southern  or 
middle  west  location  preferred.  1-27-4. 

BUYER  READY-TO-WEAR  or  ASST.  TO  STORE 
OWNER 

Seven  years  experience  as  buyer  in  medium  size  stores  and 
three  years  as  manager  oJ  liranch  store.  For  past  five  years 
has  operated  his  own  business.  Can  furnish  local  and  market 
references.  I-^7-5. 

CONTROLLER,  or  ASSISTANT 

For  five  years  manager  of  large  middle  west  store,  in  charge 
of  accounts  receivable  office  and  bureau  of  adjustment.  F'or 
three  years  manager  of  accounting  and  auditing  office  in  large 
metropolitan  store;  during  a  further  period  of  three  years 
controller  of  another  outstanding  organization,  in  charge  of 
accounts  receivalile,  statistics,  mail  order,  sales  audit,  collection 
and  instalment  credit  office.  .\t  present  acting  as  advisor  to 
department  store  clients  lor  a  firm  oi  Certilied  Public  Ac- 
connlants.  Has  installed  systems  of  nnil  stock  control  and 
price  line  control.  Can  devise  and  operate  budgets  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  e.speiisc.  .\ge  .1(>.  Aldii  .ed.  f  _/ -o. 

M  EKCHANDISER 

I'or  past  l•l<\(•n  >(ars  with  a  garment  company  as  operating 
and  iii<  ,  .ii'M,  a  manager,  rmi-.iial  c  rcnnistaiiees  of  consoli¬ 
dation  .1  : 1 1 g.,iii/al;on  can  c  bin  to  ^ick  new  opportiin  ty. 
Cha  n  .1  (I  (  xcellent  lin  t  stock  control  experience.  Kc- 

spoiisdile.  resource  ini,  good  references.  College  graduate.  .Age 
36.  Unmarr.ed.  1-J7-7. 


AX^AAIZTHPION 

It’s  Greek  to  most  people  —  the 
AZOAAIITHPION  —  for  that  reason 
many  do  not  read  it.  They  feel  that 
they  would  know  no  more  after  they 
did,  than  before.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  failure  to  read  and  understand 

the  AZOAAIZTHPION  has  resulted  in 

losses  which  could  have  been  avoided 

had  the  AlOAAIZTHPION  been  read. 

All  this  is  probably  Greek  to  you  un¬ 
til  we  explain  that  AIOAAIITHPION 
means  "insurance  policy.”  Now  read  it 
over  again  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
understand  when  just  one  word  is  ex¬ 
plained. 

Make  sure  you  understand  your  in¬ 
surance  contracts — a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  from  your  agent  can  help  make 
them  clear  and  possibly  eliminate  serious 
consequences  in  case  of  loss. 


The  "AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagle 
DAc  Continental 
FIDEUTY'PHENK 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eghty  Maiden  Lane,  NewybrkMV. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


£RNEST  STURMfCKairman  of  the  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Prcsidoni 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Traffic  Meeting  at  Cleveland,  September  26-27 

Program  of  Unusual  Interest  Will  Attract  Many  Store 
Heads  and  Other  Executives  Affected  by  Traffic  Work 


The  program  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group  for  the  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  26-27,  1927,  will 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  not  only  receiving  and  traffic 
men  but  also  to  Store  Managers,  Controllers,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers,  Import  Managers  and  Packing 
Managers.  One  of  the  aims  of  this  Group  has  been 
to  try  to  develop  among  store  executives  more  interest 
in  and  a  better  understanding  of  traffic  work,  and  also 
closer  working  relations  with  the  other  Associate 
Groups  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  program  will  provide  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  traffic  manager’s  daily 
work  and  many  others  in  which  the  traffic  manager 
has  a  joint  interest  with  other  store  executives.  Already 
a  number  of  stores  have  notified  us  of  their  intention 
of  sending  their  traffic  managers  and  other  store  execu¬ 
tives.  This  meeting  promises  to  be  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  group  in  point  of  interest,  value  and 
attendance. 

.Although  tentative  and  subject  to  change,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  partial  list  of  subjects  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  program. 

Unit  Control 

Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking  Procedure  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  operation  of  Unit  Control. 
The  speaker,  to  be  announced  later,  will  tell  us  how  this 
procedure  affects  the  operation  of  Unit  Control.  This 
will  be  a  new  angle  to  the  widely  discussed  subject  of 
Unit  Control  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  store  heads 
and  executives. 

Unit  Packing 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  Unit  Packing  and  the  tremendous  economies  which 
may  be  realized  through  the  packing  of  merchandise 
by  manufacturers  in  units  suitable  for  delivery  to  the 
customer  without  repacking.  The  speaker  will  be  J.  H. 
Macleod,  Vice  President,  The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  was  formerly  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
retail  store  problems.  Mr.  Macleod  will  illustrate  his 
talk  with  concrete  examples  of  Unit  Packing.  This  sub¬ 
ject  promises  another  lively  discussion.  Because  Unit 
Packing  offers  lower  packing  costs ;  less  damage ;  fewer 
markdowns  because  of  damage  and  better  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  will  interest  store  managers,  controllers,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  packing  managers,  and  other  store 
executives. 

Standardization  of  Packing  Supplies 

Supply  standardization  is  another  subject  which  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  merchants  throughout  the 
country  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  problem 
of  vital  importance.  Great  economies  may  be  realized 
through  the  standardization  of  supplies  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste.  If  you  want  to  hear  what  other  stores 


are  doing  about  this  and  what  you  may  do  in  your  own 
store,  don’t  miss  this  session.  The  speaker  will  be  [ 
Allan  C.  Smith,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i 

A  Systematic  Supply  Department 

The  speaker  for  this  subject  will  be  Mr.  Carl  Hunter, 
Purchasing  Agent,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

He  has  develojjed  this  department  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  his  own  store  and  is  well  qualified  to  out-  | 
line  the  best  practice  and  the  economies  which  will 
result  from  systematic  control.  While  this  is  not  a  ! 
problem  of  the  traffic  manager  in  the  average  store,  it  i 
is  closely  associated  with  the  problems  of  standardiza-  ! 
tion  of  supplies  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  other 
store  executives  attending  the  sessions.  I 

Study  of  Shipping  Containers 

There  will  be  a  report  from  this  office  outlining  the 
developments  from  our  Study  of  Shipping  Containers. 
Packing  and  Packing  Supplies  up  to  this  time.  In  The  | 
Bulletin  for  May  we  pointed  out  the  tremendous  loss  I 
resulting  from  the  use  of  improper  containers,  packing  I 
materials  and  methods.  If  you  have  been  actively  co-  li 
operating  with  us  in  furnishing  information  for  the 
study,  you  will  want  to  know  about  the  progress  that  is 
being  made.  If  you  have  not,  you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Already  the  good  work  is  bringing  re¬ 
sults. 

Standardization  of  Price  Tickets 

Merchants  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  failure 
to  standardize  their  price  tickets  not  only  ties  up  capital 
in  unnecessary  sizes,  kinds  and  colors  of  tickets  but  en¬ 
courages  waste  in  other  directions.  Standardizing  will 
reduce  the  variety  of  sizes,  kinds  and  colors ;  insure 
greater  speed  in  marking ;  lower  cost  for  marking 
supplies ;  widen  the  use  of  mechanical  aid  in  marking ; 
and  give  a  better  control.  This  all  means  a  lower  unit 
cost  for  this  work.  The  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Carl 
Hunter,  Purchasing  Agent,  (The  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  O.  He  has  already  done  a  fine  job  of  it  in 
his  own  store.  If  you  want  greater  marking  efficiency 
at  a  lower  cost,  don’t  miss  this  and  the  following 
discussions. 

Marking  Procedure 

There  will  be  an  address  on  Price  Marking  Per¬ 
fection.  The  speaker  will  be  Mr.  C.  F.  Zeller,  Director 
of  Research,  Monarch  Marking  System,  Dayton,  O. 
Mr,  Zeller  has  personally  studied  the  receiving,  check¬ 
ing  and  marking  procedure  of  several  hundred  stores, 
and  installed  many  systems  of  control.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  qualified  to  tell  you  about  the  latest  and  best 
practice  of  progressive  stores  throughout  the  country. 

This  will  be  followed  by  Round  Table  Discussions 
of  several  phases  of  marking  procedure  led  by  experi¬ 
enced  traffic  men.  The  Round  Table  discussion  will 
include : 
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Marking  vs  Non-marking  of  small  articles 
such  as  drugs  and  notions,  and 

Marking  unthout  the  use  of  price  tickets. 

Led  by  Mr.  William  Pohlman,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Marking  of  Ready  to  Wear.  • 

Led  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Halle  Bros. 

Co.,  Cleveland. 

Markdozvns,  customers  returns,  etc. 

There  will  be  other  discussions  on  “Marine  Insur¬ 
ance".  led  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Mc.-Meer,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.. 
Boston;  “Parcel  Post  Claims”,  led  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Winter,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh;  “Transit  Insur¬ 
ance”,  led  by  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  In¬ 
surance.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  other  ])roblems  in  which 
the  traffic  man  is  interested. 

A  Special  Feature 

Following  the  session  there  will  be  a  visit  through 
the  Traffic  Department  of  Halle  Bros.  Co.  Mr.  Bibbs, 
their  Traffic  Manager,  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  his  receiving,  checking  and  marking  dejiartments. 
including  l)oth  procedure  and  lay-out,  have  l)een  referred 
to  frequently  as  the  “Ideal  Receiving  Department.” 
Mr.  Bibbs  writes :  “We  not  only  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  receiving  room  used  as  a  convention  display,  but 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  have  the  comments  or  criticisms 


which  may  arise.  This  group  cannot  be  too  large  to 
please  us.”  If  you  want  to  see  a  real  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  in  action,  you  will  appreciate  this  opportunity 

The  members  of  the  other  Associate  Groups  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  an 
active  part  in  them.  We  want  your  help  in  making  them 
a  big  success  and  ask  you  not  only  to  attend  yourself 
but  to  personally  invite  any  others  in  your  store  who  will 
be  interested. 

The  Traffic  Manager  who  attends  these  Meetings 
is  a  more  valuable  man  to  his  store. 


Garment  Shop  Fixtures  and  Equipment 
Offered  by  Indiana  Store 

A  retailer  in  Indiana  has  asked  us  to  advise  our 
members  that  he  offers  the  following  store  fixtures  for 
sale ; 

RE.ADY  TO  WEAR  FIXTURES— Complete  fix¬ 
tures  for  ready  to  wear  store,  including  cash  register, 
adding  machine,  electric  light  fixtures,  typewriter,  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  carpet,  tables,  chairs,  ceiling  fans,  show¬ 
cases,  rug  rack,  shoe  ladders,  etc. ;  wall  cases  with 
carrier  racks. 

This  ecjuipment  must  l)e  sold  at  once.  Details  will  Ite 
furnished  to  interested  merchants  who  communicate 
with  The  Bi'lletix,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Better  Business  with  a  Budget 


its  individual  department  heads  the 
guidance  of  a  logical  plan  or  Budget 
— showing  each  his  relative  aims  and 
responsibilities. 

Executive  directing  power  is  thus 
shorn  of  that  unified  force,  mental 
and  physical,  which  creates  resource¬ 
fulness  under  all  conditions. 

In  the  interest  of  Better  Business,  the 
Budget,  based  on  Modern  Account¬ 
ancy,  is  perhaps  the  sharpest,  most 
keenly  efficient  tool  of  Management. 


The  aim  of  Better  Business  is  a  better 
service  to  the  organization,  to  its  own¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  public.  Achievement 
of  this  aim  is  reflected  in  volume  of 
sales,  in  net  profits,  and  in  good-will. 

The  Budget  is  simply  an  appeal  to 
common  sense  in  business.  As  a  means 
of  conserving  resources  and  further¬ 
ing  progress,  it  is  inseparable  from 
the  sound  policies  of  Better  Business 
today. 

Too  often  Management  fails  to  give 
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Retailers’  Council  to'  Serve  Local  Merchants 

George  Sheridan,  New  Secretary-Manager,  to  Inaugurate 
Clearing  House  for  Cooperative  Promotional  Publicity 


Members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 
will  find  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration  the  new  plan  inaut^nr- 
ated  hy  the  Retailers’  Nation¬ 
al  Council  to  helj)  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of 
more  effective  local  retail 
merchant  associations. 

A  practical  system  which 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
Ohio,  and  which  has  gained 
the  enthusiastic  support  of 
merchants  of  all  kinds  in  that 
state,  is  to  be  nationalized  by 
the  Council  under  the  new 
plan  just  announced. 

Under  its  provisions,  local 
retail  merchant  associations 
may,  at  a  small  monthly 
cost,  contract  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  an  advisory  service  which  will  bring 
to  your  local  association,  week-by-week,  a  digest  of 
the  best  organization  and  coojjerative  retail  publicity 
plans  which  local  retail  associations  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  have  found  effective. 

Officers  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council  who  have 
been  studying  the  ix)ssibilities  of  this  plan  believe  that 
its  general  acceptance  throughout  the  country  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  local  retail  merchants’  associations  will  make  it 
possible  to  greatly  improve  the  work  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Plan  Already  Successful 

The  details  of  the  plan  announced  September  7.  after 
considerable  preliminary  study  by  the  officers  of  the 
eight  national  retail  associations  which  comprise  the 
Council,  have  been  forwarded  to  officers  of  local  retail 
groups  throughout  the  country. 

The  Organization  Advisory  Service  which  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  National  Council  is  inaugurating  will  be  under 
the  personal  direction  of  George  V'.  Sheridan,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  for  five  years  Executive  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Merchants.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
just  been  elected  secretary-manager  of  the  Retailers’ 
National  Council. 

The  plan  provides  for  an  extension  to  other  states 
of  a  System  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Ohio  under  Mr.  Sheridan’s  direction  tor  several  years. 
It  will  be  under  the  general  siqiervision  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council  consisting 
of  Lew  Hahn.  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  Charles  Wry,  ICxecutive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Association  of  Refail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers,  and  Herbert  P.  Sheets,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 


The  new  plan  jilaces  at  the 
disposal  of  representative  re¬ 
tail  organizations  in  any  city 
in  the  United  States  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  plans  of  pro¬ 
tective  and  promotional 
ideas  which  have  proven 
effective  hy  the  other  local 
retail  associations. 

It  was  developed  under 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  direction 
after  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
local  retail  merchants  associa¬ 
tions.  It  was  found  that  al¬ 
most  every  city  in  tht  coun¬ 
try  supports  one  of  these 
groups,  and  that  many  of 
them  have  adopted  plans  and 
working  agreements  which 
were  of  real  benefit  to  their 
member  stores.  Their  weak¬ 
ness  at  present  lies  in  the 
fact  that  these  local  groups 
work  independently,  with  little  opportunity  to  benefit 
by  the  experience  of  other  cities. 

A  Source  of  Ideas 

The  Retailers’  National  Council  has  stepped  into  this 
gap.  It  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  active 
local  associations  in  the  various  states  and  act  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  agency  and  clearing-house  for  effective  jilans  and 
ides. 

It  was  found  that  these  local  organizations  have  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  organization 
structure.  In  many  cities  the  merchants  are  banded  in 
an  organization  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  any 
other  group.  In  a  large  number  of  others,  they  func¬ 
tion  effectively  as  a  division  or  bureau  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Retailers’  National  Council  in  develojiing  this 
new  service  has  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  present 
organization  set  up  in  any  city.  Its  whole  effort  will  lie 
directed  toward  auling  existing  associations  to  function 
more  effectively'  in  behalf  of  the  local  stores  which  the 
organization  represents. 

The  new  Bureau,  ;for  example,  will  furnish  to  co- 
operatihg- local  associations  detailed  idans,  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  iiuhlicity  material,  for  the  various  seasonal  and 
promotional  compigns.  For  example,  in  November  it 
will  pr'ovide  a  complete  outline  of  the  best  methods  for 
developing  an  early  Christmas  shopping  sentiment  in  a 
community. 

The  Bureau  is  studying  the  various  ty^ies  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  agreements  which  have  been  worked  out  by  local 
merebant  organizations  in  cities.  In  this  field  many 
local  a.ssociatipns  have  secured’ fine  results,  not  only  in 
the  development  of  the  lietter  known  agreements— 
covering  advertising,  solicitations,  etc. — but  in  equally 


George  F.  Shpridan.  Ext'cutive  Direct-  | 
or  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Mer-  i 
chants,  teas  appointed  Secretary-Mana-  i 
ger  of  the  Retailers'  National  Council 
at  a  meeting  of  that  body  September  j 
"th.  This  appointment  should  bring 
new  vitality  to  the  Council,  for  Mr. 
Sheridan's  record  in  Ohio  has  been  one  ! 
of  constructive  accomplishment.  His  ] 
first  activity,  according  to  this  article,  .  \ 
will  be  to  provide  for  local  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  a  cooperative  promotional  pub-  ! 
licity  service,  the  value  of  tchich  he  has 
proved  during  the  past  few  years  in 
Ohio.  Read  about  this  service  and  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Sheridan  for  precise 
details  if  your  local  retail  secretary  has 
not  already  received  this  information. 
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effective  plans  to  provide  uniform  service  by  stores  in 
packas^ing,  garaging,  customers’’  discounts,  deliveries, 
garment  alterations,  and  in  dealing  with  similar  common 
problems. 

The  Bureau  will  provide  detailed  plans  through  which 
local  communities  may  stage  the  various  co-operative 
events  designed  to  extend  the  local  trading  areas — the 
seasonal  ojjenings  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  having  at¬ 
tained  particular  importance  in  many  cities  in  recent 
years. 

A  Publicity  Service 

A  major  purpose  of  the  new  Bureau  will  be  to  bring 
to  millions  of  Americans  through  the  medium  of  local 
publicity  a  better  conception  of  the  merchant’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Articles  for  local  adaptation  presenting  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  side  of  the  distribution  problem  will  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  service. 

Through  this  Bureau  a  local  organization  may  receive 
a  regular  flow  of  publicity  material  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  local  campaign  against  shop-lifters  and  other  retail 
crooks.  .Another  publicity  feature  will  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  better  understanding  of  credit  problems  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  customer’s  appreciation  of 
credit  e.xtension. 

A  numl)er  of  other  plans,  all  designed  to  enable  the 
local  association  to  operate  more  efficiently,  will  be  regu¬ 
lar  features  of  this  week-by-week  service. 

Merchants  Should  Act 

The  Retailers’  National  Council  is  imposing  a  monthly 
charge  for  this  service  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
city  in  which  the  local  association  is  situated.  'I'his 
fharge  will  be  moderate  enough  not  to  be  a  burden  to 
the  subscribing  associations.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  is  re(^uired  to  make  this^ service  of  value  to  local- 
organizations,  and  any  residue  will  be  used  by  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  National  Council  in  the  study  of  retail  organiza^. 
lion  problems. 

,  We  suggest  that  energetic  merchants,  keenly  inter-’ 
fsted  in  the  development  of  their  respective  cities  as 
retail  shopping  centers,  should  investigate  the  ix)ssi- 
bilities  of  this  new  service  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  benefits  which  they  may  receive  from  their  local 
associations. 

A  complete  outline  of  the  details  of -the  new  plan 
has  been  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  most  local  retail 
associations  throughout  the  country.  We  suggest  that 
you  get  in  touch  with  the  secretary  of  your  local  asso¬ 
ciations  and  ascertain  if  the  service  is  being  given  con¬ 
sideration  locally.  If  further  details  are  needed,  write 
directly  to  George  V.  Sheridan,  Secretary- Manager, 
Retailers’  National  Council,  175  South  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  7th  Annual  Convention, 
The  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  21, 
22,  1927. 

Traffic  Group,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  September  26-27,  1927. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  17th  Annual 
Convention,  New  York,  February,  1928. 

Say  you  saw  it  i 


Individual ity 
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RETAIL  STORE  requires  more 
than  mere  fixtures  in  order 
to  develop  increased  productivity 

I  ■  of  space  and  reduced  operating 
costs. 

Every  business  is  individual  in 
character  and  consumer  appeal. 
Individuality  and  atmosphere  are 
paramount  in  making  a  store  stand 

I  out  above  the  commonplace  and 

I  ordinary. 

I  Fine  fixtures  and  fine  service  alone 

do  not  make  a  store. unusual  and 
distinctive.  The  master  touch' 
which  gives  these  things  life  comes 
only  from  imagination  and  origi-_ 
nality.  ' 

I  A  Competent  organization  of  store  '  • 

'  planning  specialists  is.  available 

for  those  who  desire  efficient,  econ- 
'  omical  operation  combined  with  . 
individual  treatment. 

I 

I  Weldon  &  Weldon 

i 

I 

i  Bryant  Park  Building 

!  55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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Visualizing  the  Procedure  of  Management 

Graphic  Representation  of  Retail  Store  Systems  and 
Transactions  Effects  Better  Methods  and  Cuts  Waste 

By  H.  I.  Frankel,  Controller,  American  Retailers,  Inc..  New  York 


The  simplest  way  of  introducing  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  especially  since  it  is  something 
which  is  distinctly  new  and  perhaps  radical,  it  to 
present  an  appropriate  analogy. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  an  architect’s 
blue  print  of  a  proposed  building.  This  blue  print  is  a 
plan  drawn  to  scale,  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  By  means  of  this  drawing  the  builder  is 


shown  where  each  girder,  brick  and  conduit  is  to  be 
placed.  Unsightly  pipes  and  the  like  are  designed  as 
integral  parts  of  the  building  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
architect’s  blue  print  in  other  words  is  instructions  for 
the  builder  in  a  visualized  way,  without  which  he  could 
not  attempt  to  begin  construction. 

Can  we  visualize  the  procedure  of  management  of 
any  business  in  a  similar  way?  As  a  business  grows, 
we  all  are  familiar  with  the  proverbial  “red  tape’’  that 
accompanies  such  growth.  This  necessary  evil  is  with 
us  for  the  simple  reason  that  what  was  once  a  one  man 
business  is  now  a  full  grown  organization. 

When  Thomas  A.  Edison  first  started  in  business 
he  had  two  stick  files.  On  one  he  placed  all  unpaid 
bills  and  on  the  other  he  stuck  all  paid  bills.  This  con¬ 
stituted  his  entire  system  until  he  finally  employed  a 


bookkeeper.  What  happened  eventually  is  another 
story.  Today  the  Edison  manufacturing  plants^  employ 
hundreds  of  clerks  to  take  care  of  an  endless  stream 
of  written  records  which  are  an  essential  part  of  their 
procedure  management.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Edison  could  revert  back  to  his  two  old  stick  files  and 
still  conduct  his  business  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

It  should  be  noted  however,  that  this  necessary  evil. 


so  often  termed  “red  tape”,  is  here  to  stay  because 
when  a  one  man  business  develops  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  the  eye  of  the  manager  can  no  longer  cover  all  the 
details. 

Duties  must  be  subdivided  and  delegated  to  others. 
The  spoken  word  becomes  replaced  by  a  written  signa¬ 
ture  as  a  symbol  of  authorization.  Accounting  systems 
and  routine  must  be  provided  for  to  insure  adequate 
control  as  well  as  to  safeguard  against  fraud.  In  this 
way  the  written  record  becomes  the  mainstay  of  the 
procedure  of  management. 

When  we  say  that  the  business  of  the  world  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  means  of  the  written  record  it  sounds  trivial 
and  yet  its  importance  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  We 
sell,  buy,  receive,  ship  and  requisition  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  written  word.  The  importance  of  written 
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records  is  so  great  that  business  could  not  lie  conducted 
without  them.  Therefore,  if  we  can  visualize 'each  piece 
of  written  record  that  involves  transactions  as  they  per¬ 
tain  to  each  department  of  the  business  and  the  co-rela¬ 
tion  of  these  records  to  each  other,  then  we  have  a 
visible  jilan  of  the  procedure  of  rpanagemeut.  If  we  can 
visualize -procedure  of  management  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  architect  <^isualizes  the  building  he  proposes  to 
construct,  the  benefits  fo  be"  derived  by  management  are 
of  great  importance. 

Consider  a  sinyile  illustration :  A  sales  order  is  made 
out  in  triplicate. ,  The  original  copy  is  retained  by  the 
customer,  the  duplicate  is  kept  by  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment.  'Information-  from  the  duplicate  is  transformed  to 
other  written  records  required  by  the  Sales  Department. 
The  triplicate  coj^y  is  forwarded  to  the  Production  De¬ 
partment.  Information  from  the  triplicate  copy  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  written  records  required  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  copy  of  the  order  either  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  .Shipping  Department  or  filed  in  the 
Order  De]>artment.  And  thus  the  routine  of  manage¬ 
ment  operates  by  the  medium  of  the  written  word 
throughout  the  entire  organization. 

These  transactions  can  be  visualized.  By  means  of  a 
chart  embodying  the  co- relation  of  one  written  record 
with  another,  showing  the  department  in  which  the 
action  takes  placfe,  the  final  disposition  and  function, 
it  is  ^lossible  to  visualize  in  the  same  manner  that  I  have, 
referral  to  in  the  example  of  the  architect’s  blue  print. 
A  chtirt  of  this. character,  as  illustrated,  is  a  graphic* 
re\jt(Jsentalion  of  the  Accounts  Payable  Division  of 
a  well-known  department  store.  This  chart  portrays  , 
every  written  record  which  originates  in,  enters  gr 
leaves  this  department,  also  describing  the  subsequent 
action  that  has  taken  place.  \ 

^'bis  chart  is  based  on  a  fundamental  princi])le  which 
covers  each  ojjeration  and  takes  in  the  detail  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  minute  piece  of  paper 
routine.  Fundamentally  there  are  two  things  which 
happen  to  written  records  in  every  organization. 
Whether  hand  written  or  machine  record,  you  either 
“Post  To’'  or  “Post  From’’  one  ‘record  to  another. 
Bearing  this  fundamental  in  mind  coupled  with  the 
explanation  below  you  can  follow  the  procedure  of  an 
Accounts  Payable  Division  as  outlined  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion. 

1.  The  number  of  copies  of  a  form  is  illustrated  by 
colors  as '  designated. 

2.  The  origin  of  a  form  is  noted  under  the  depart¬ 
ments  from  which  it  emanates. 

3.  The  line  of  travel  between  operations  is  shown 
by  straight  lines  and  arrows. 

4.  Operation  and  disposition  is  designated  by  the 
headings  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  colums. 

5.  The  number  in  the  circle  identifies  the  form  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  listed  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chart. 

The  writer  has. found  that  the  ideal  method  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  graphic  representation  of  a  department  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  use  a  cork  mounted  Ixtard  with  slip  holders 
mounted  at  the  top  and  left  hand  'side  for  titles  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  Colored  numljered  pins  and 
colored  strings  are  tK^  Used  to  portray  the  procedure 
as  herein  outlined  in  ink.  This  saves  considerable  time 
when 'attempting 'to  make  any  changes.'  It  is  amazing 
to  fin'd  the  Tack  of  knowledge'  concerning  an  entire 


procedure  exhibited  upon  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  system  for  years.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  an  old  mechanic  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  a  factory  for  twenty  years  on  tbe  same  machine 
never  knowing  how  the  product  that  he  finished  worked 
when  the  machine  was  assembled.  When  this  man  w^ 
actually  shown' the  c^ipleted  machine  in  gperatinn  and  ' 
he  c^ould  see  the  part  that  his  piece  of  work  jjlayed  inj 
the  comi)lete  mc*chanism  he  cried  like  a  c'Kild.  ' 

When  all  is  said  and  done  each  department  of  an 
organiz.ation  has  certain  functions  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  procedure  of  management.  Every  single 
scrap  of  written  information  that  js  kept  and  recorded 
in  a  business  is  an  absolute  imprint  of  the  procedure  of 
managemcjit.  _ 

Let’s  assum'e  that  a  chart  similar  to,  the  one  repro¬ 
duced  in  this  article  is  assembled  for  a  large  organiza¬ 
tion.  What  benefits  will  the  executives  derive  from  a 
study  of  this  chart  ?  The  executive  will  have  something 
at  his  finger  tips  which  he  has  never  had  before — a 
birdseye  view  of  his  business  from  the  entire  perspec¬ 
tive  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  original  of  written 
records.  Not  only  that,  but  it  will  immediately  bring  to 
his  eye  the  absence  of  certain'  information  which  the 
executive  possibly  thought  ‘was  lieing  taken  care  of  in 
some  way  or  other.  In  one  instance,  this  method 
brought  to  light  q  summary  record  that  the  jiresident 
of  a  corporation  had  requested  two  years  before.  The 
president  failed'to  notify^  the,  office  manager  to  discon- 
'tinue  this  record  and  consequently  this  summary  record 
was  compiled  for  1 10  weeks.  •.This*  waste  of  time  and 
'  money  was  ellmtnuletl  only  after  a  chart  visualizing 
the  inethpd  of  procedure,  had,  beien  assembled. 

The  benefits  of  !such  chart  are  not  conlined  to  the 
executives  alonef.  Tl  is  q  distinct  contribmion  to  the 
'efficiency  pf  the  entire" organization  and  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  xj'rgahizatiofi!  Copy  of  a  chart  visualizing 
the  procedure  of'  management  placed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  is  beneficial  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  visualizes  written  standard  practice  instructions. 

2.  It,  visualizes  the  functions' of  each  department  as 

a  unit.  ■-  ,  ,-«v  * 

3.  It  visualizes  the  relation  of  each  employee  to  the 
rest  of  the  organization. 

4.  It  visualizes  the  duplications  of  records. 

5.  It  visualizes  the  effect  of  a  proposed  change,  of 
procedure  before  final  installation. 

6.  It  visualizes  and  effects  the  co-relation  of  every 
written  record. 

A  great  many  concerns  have  wasted  thousands  of 
dollars  experimenting  with  new  systems  which  were 
finally  discarded  after  failing  to  meet  the  test  of  time. 
Failures  of  this  sort  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  no  simple  means  has  been  devised  to  show  in  a 
graphic  manner  in  just  what  way  the  new  system  would 
dovetail  with  the  rest  of  the  procedure  of  management. 

'I'here  is  an  old  (Chinese  proverb,  translated,  runs 
something  like  this:  “One  picture  is  better  than  many 
thousand  monthings.’’  (jraphic  representation  on  the 
fundamental  basis  as  outlined  is  your  answer.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  grasped  by  the  eye  much  more  quickly  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  it  is  this  reason  alone  which  is 
responsible  for  the  'great  strides  in  visible  production 
and  visible  managemeftt 'methods. '  ''  ',V  i  "  • 


HAVE  YOU  THE  COURAGE 

TO  FACE  AN  ISSUE  SQUARELY? 


Your  Business  Is  Earning  Profits 
Which  You  Are  Not  Receiving! 

(Analyze  your  inventories) 

Where  Do  They  Go  ? 
Dishonesty  and  Carelessness 
arc  cutting  down  your  profits  and  in 
many  cases  creating  an  actual  loss! 

It  Requires  Courage  to 
But  They  Will  Profitably 


Many  Former  Customers  Are 
Spending  Their  Money  Elsewhere! 

(You  know  this  to  be  so) 

Why  Do  They  Go  ? 
Discourtesy 

is  driving  customers  away  from  your 
counters  and  away  from  your  store  ! 

Face  These  Issues  Squarely 
Respond  to  Proper  Treatment 


f  THE  SOLUTION  1 

Strong  Control  £ 

Corrective  Supervision 
i  Personal  Contact 

i-  Accurate  Knowledge 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc.,  "The  Service  with  a  Conscience”,  can  help  you  as 
it  is  helping  thousands  of  other  retail  stores.  Ask  any  Willmark  Subscriber, 


? 


Willmark  Service  System 


Inc. 

The  Serrice  ■with  a  Conidence 


Executive  Offices  Branch  Offices 

250  West  57tli  St..  >iew  York  City  Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit — Boston — Cleveland 


TR^yELINC  ALL  OVER 
ALL  THE  TIME 


Willmark  Does  NOT  Work  on  a  “Percentage”  Basis 
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The  Way  With  People 


Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores  Contributed  by 
•  The  Pebsonnel  Group 


TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  STORE  EXECUTIVES 


An  interesting  training  course  for  store  executives  is 
offered  by  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston.  This 
course  is  very  comprehensive,  being  carefully  designed 
to  equip  ambitious  workers  for  jobs  of  greater  respon¬ 
sibility. 

In  a  leaflet  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Course,  the 
importance  of  developing  a  type  of  Department  Mana¬ 
ger,  who  in  turn  should  be  able  to  train  the  people  under 
him,  is  stressed. 

Participant  in  the  course,  which  covers  a  two-year 
period,  are  chosen  from  those  within  the  store  who 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  promotion  and  from 
outside  candidates  selected  on  the  basis  of  personality 
and  academic  training  or  business  exi>erience. 

Lectures  are  given  by  department  heads,  merchandise 
managers  or  some  person  in  close  touch  with  the 
matter  under  discussion.  Supplementing  the  lectures 
is  the  actual  experience  gained  in  the  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  departments. 

Those  taking  the  course  are  rated  on  their  initiative, 
tact,  ability  and  personality,  and  those  completing  it 
are  regarded  as  a  Resource  Group  from  which  heads 
of  stock,  assistant  department  managers  and  stylists 
are  chosen  as  openings  occur. 


Schedule  of  Lectures 


FIRST  YEAR 
Personnel  and  Service 


Purpose  of  Course 
History  of  Jordan  Marsh 
Company 

Organization  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores 

Organizat  on  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company 
Employment  Division 
Quota  and  Bonus  Depart¬ 
ment 

Health  Department 
Training  Department 
Teacher  Department 
Service  Department 
Stream  of  the  Salescheck 
Tour  of  Offices 
Shipping  Room 
Adjustment  Department 
Cr^it  Department 
Budget  Office 
Packing  Department 
Planning  Department 
Floor  Superintendents 
Time  Department 
Army  Base  (Our  Store¬ 
house) 

Protection  Department 
Promise  and  Want  De¬ 
partment 
Maintenance 


SECOND  YEAR 
Merchandising 
Leadership 

Information  on  Which  to 
Base  Buying 
Traffic  Department 
Receiving  Room 
Accounts  Receivable 
Stock  Office 
Foreign  Office 
Terms 

Trading  Margin 
Stock  Turnover 
Problems  on  Terms  and 
Markups 


Control  of  Department 
Expense 
Publicity 
Advertising 

Merchandising  the  Base¬ 
ment  Store 

Ideal  Stock  Conditions 
Stock  Systems 
Window  Display 
Sales  Promotion 
Comparison 

Store  Overhead  and  Pro¬ 
fits 


STORE  WORKERS  OFFERED  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.’s  co-workers  will  be  offered  a 
series  of  classes  in  business,  commercial  and  cultural 
subjects,  next  year,  by  Rutger’s  University,  the  State 
University  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  five  courses  will  be  as  follows : 


Elementary  French  . 

A  first  course  for  beginners  and  will  furnish  the 
foundation  for  later  reading  courses. 

Diction,  Enunciation  and  Oral  English 

Designed  primarily  to  give  the  person  in  business 
a  mastery  of  oral  English  and  flexible  speech,  as  well 
as  poise  and  self-confidence  in  ability  to  develop  ideas. 

Elementary  Business  Economics 

The  relation  of  economic  study  to  business  experi¬ 
ence,  division  of  labor,  economy  of  specialization,  and 
large  scale  production.  The  organization  and  production. 
Speculation  and  insurance.  Capital  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  Competition  and  association.  Laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Consumption  of  goods.  Price,  wages, 
land,  labor,  capital,  competition  and  distribution,  etc. 

Public  Speaking 

It  covers  The  Right  Point  of  View;  Preparing  the 
Speech;  The  Purpose  of  Speaking;  Training  the 
Speaker’s  Mind;  The  Essential  Elements  of  Effective 
Speaking;  The  Secrets  of  Good  Delivery;  Beginning 
a  Speech;  The  Speech  Itself;  How  to  Close  a  Talk; 
and  Common  Types  of  Address.  The  Chairman,  Toast¬ 
master,  The  Dinner  Speech,  and  Committee  Reports. 

Practical  Psychology 

This  is  an  excellent  course  for  those  desiring  to 
develop  personality  and  really  understand  the  principles 
governing  the  conduct  of  people  and  how  to  influence 
others  to  react  favorably  to  themselves. 

These  courses  and  others  which  may  be  arranged, 
may  be  taken  for  university  credit  or  simply  for  general 
education  and  culture.  An  extension  certificate  may  be 
earned  in  Business  Administration  upon  completion  of 
a  total  of  eighteen  credits,  nine  of  these  credits  to  be 
in  three  major  subjects  such  as  Accounting,  Economics 
and  Salesmanship.  The  other  nine  credits  may  be 
elected  by  the  students. 

Each  forty-eight  hour  course  will  consist  of  three 
sections  of  sixteen  hours  each  and  each  section  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  eight  meetings  to  be  held  from 
October  first  to  December  first  and  eight  from  January 
fifteenth  to  March  fifteenth.  One  credit  will  be  given 
for  each  sixteen  hour  section. 

Classes  will  be  held  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.’s  from 
5 :45  to  6 :45  one  evening  each  week.  The  fee  for  each 
course  will  be  ten  dollars.  Co-workers  may  apply  to 
the  store  for  one-half  payment  of  tuition.  Those  who 
have  been  employed  three  months  or  more  and  who 
are  recommended  by  their  department  heads  are  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  privilege.  (  Continued  on  page  474) 
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Selectivitr 

,  J 


Essential 
to  your 

MailingList 

as  to  your 

n^dio 


Mailing  systems  without  selective  power  are 
as  unsatisfactory  as  an  inferior  radio.  In  the 
modern  retail  store,  lines  are  so  varied  and 
customers  so  widely  assorted  that  there  must  be  some 
accurate  mechanical  method  of  segregrating  pros¬ 
pects.  Sex,  age,  wealth,  buying  habits  and  a  hundred 
other  factors  make  customers  eligible  for  some  mail¬ 
ings  and  rule  them  out  for  others.  For  selectivity 
that  makes  mailings  pay — and  pay — and  pay,  no 
other  system  yet  devised  approaches 

\m^m 


Advertising  nuinsgcrt,  auditors  and 
general  numagers  are  profiting  by  thia 
able  treatise  on  modem  mailiag  meth¬ 
ods,  as  practiced  by  Gimbels,  Imiladel- 
phia,  Stewart  8C  Co.,  John  Wanamaker 
and  other  progressive  stores  I  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


Plan  of  Direct  Mail 

If  you  analyze  your  direct  mailings, 
you’ll  find  an  astonishing  proportion  of 
your  “weak  results”  are  due  to  lack  of 
selection  in  using  your  lists. 

Housefurnishings  sales  are  of  interest 
to  customers  with  homes — not  to  the 
rest  of  your  list.  Men’s  sports  suits,  at 
however  tempting  a  price,  cannot  inter¬ 
est  the  children  on  your  list — not  even 
all  the  males  of  golfing  age.  INDEXO- 
GRAPH’S  chief  merit  in  the  big  store — 
and  the  small  store — rests  upon  its  canny 
faculty  of  separating  and  classifying 
mere  names  until  they  become  genuine 
propects.  Really,  there’s  a  thought  here 
for  you. 


Roselle,  New  Jersey 
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In  addition  to  these  courses  for  co-workers,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
in  further  coojieration  with  Rutgers  University  will 
offer  courses  in  Child  Psychology  and  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  public.  The  identification  in  this  way  of  a 
department  store  with  an  educational  institution  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  unique  undertaking. 


DRIVING  HOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  STORE 

Knowledge  on  the  part  of  employees  of  many  simple 
but  essential  bits  of  information  about  the  store  cannot 
always  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  also  true  that  em¬ 
ployees  take  part  in  certain  routine  in  a  mechanical 
manner  without  fully  understanding  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  lack  of  knowledge,  L.  S. 
Plant  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  distributes  a  bulletin  to 
store  workers,  called  “Timely  Tips”,  in  which  many 
simple  but  important  facts  about  the  store  and  its 
routine  are  impressed  upon  employees.  The  question 
and  answer  method  is  used.  The  bulletin  is  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Training  Section.  One  of  the 
bulletins  follows : 

1.  Question:  How  can  we  be  reasonably  sure  that  an 

address  is  correct? 

Answer:  1.  Writing  — PRINT  all  capitals. 

,  2.  Initials — Never  take  a  name'  with- 

M  out  an  initial.  '  v  . 

;  3.  Spell — iGustoiner’s  names  atrf  sU'eet  ' 

^  names.,,  -V  .>  '!'■  ,t 

,  4,  Numberf^ Repeat'— ex.  134  ‘*ONE  •.  . 

.  — TliRfiE-^FOUR’-.  '  V  ’  ' 

/  S.' 'Offices — On  business  streets  such  as' *'■ 

Broad,  Market  and  nearby  ask 
for  an  office  number. 

6.  Repeat — and  if  possible  show  the 
;  address,  asking  “is  this  correct?” 

2.  Q :  How  many  car  lines  stop  at  our  Subway  Sta¬ 

tion?  Name  them.  Advantages?  . 
i  Eight.  Weequahic,  Union,  So.  Orange  .\venue, 

Paterson  Line.  Springfield,  Central  Ave.,  Jer- 
..•>  sey  City,  Morris  County  Traction  Co. 

3.  Q:  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  weekly  Posters  ’ 

displayed  at  the  Co- Workers’  Entrance? 

,.  Name  those  you  remember.  .  • 

Section  Manager — List  the  answers. 
i  4.  Q :  What  special  advertising  has  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  newspapers? 

A:  Advertising  calling  attention  to  the  store,'  its 
policies,  merchandise  and  service. 

5.  Q:  How  are  these,  ads  especially  called  to  our 
attention? 

>  A:  Attractive  reprints  are'  being  made  and  dis- 

*  tributed  to  all  co-workers. 

.  ‘  6.  Q:  Why  are  they  being  placed  in  your  liands  and 

what  are  you  doing  with  them? 

List  .\nswers. 

•  ‘  7.  Q:  a.  What  new  departments  have  recentlv  lieen 

■  opened?  OPTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

<  -  '  ,  wiie're'  ilbcated?’ /’B.-^LCONY  '  CEDAR;  * 

<  •  5TREET  SIDE,  v* 

i>  Who  is  in  charge?  DR.  L.WTQN. 

b.  The  TRAN'EL  BUREAU  located  also  on 
'  the  BALCONY. 

It  is  called  the  KIRBY  TRAVEL 
^  t  BURK.^U'.  , 


8.  Q:  Where  are  customers  to  be  directed  for  the 

following  ? 

Jewelry  Repairs 
Watch  Repairs 
Leather  Goods  Repairs 
Umbrella  Repairs 
Umbrella  Covering 
A:  Balcony — Cedar  Street  Side. 

9.  Call  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  care  in 
wrapping  materials  in  departments  where 
salesclerks  wrap  “take  withs”. 

10.  Have  you  seen  the  clock  at  the  entrance? 

Is  it  correct? 

CITY  SCHOOLS  GIVE  COURSES  FOR  WORKERS 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Education  in  the 
Des  Moines  public  schools,  under  the  leadership  of 
Clay  D.  Slinker,  pioneered  in  Des  Moines  in  the  field 
of  retail  education  this  year  by  offering  two  courses 
to  employed  salespeople. 

The  first  course  of  ten  weeks,  “Retail  Selling”,  meet¬ 
ing  one  evening  each  week  for  two  hours,  had  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  85,  with  50%  of  the  people  finishing  the 
course  with  a  75%  attendance.  Of  this-group,  30  went 
on  with  the  course  “Principles  and  Methods  of  Mer¬ 
chandising”.  Twenty  of  this  nqmber  finished  the  course 
with  the  required  attendance  and  work.  A  merger  of 
the  two  large  department  stores  materially  affected  the 
enrollment  for  the  second  course. 

In  the  first  course,  Pelz  “Retail  Selling”  was  used 
as  a  text,  while  Greene  “Principles  and  Methods  of  Re- 
:  tailing”  was  used  in  the  second  course. 

'•  '-Practical  talks  by  qualified  business  men  on  some 
’  pliase.of  the  course  were  given  each  evening,  adding 
.  materially  tP  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 

•  -  Plans --are?  now  being  made,tQ  repeat  these  courses 

next  Fall,  as  well  as  two  other  courses  of  ten  weeks 
duration ;  one  on  “Buying”  and  one  on  “Textiles". 

LECTURES  ON.  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

The  furniture  salesnifen  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  have 
enjoyed  and  greatly  profited  hy'  an  interesting  series 
of  seven  illustrated  talks  on’  Period  Furniture  given  in 
July  by  Miss  Anne  Watk’ms\  Art  Consultant  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Decorating  DepartmeiH.  Meetings  were  held 
from  8:45  to  9 Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  one 
of  the  model  rootns  'of  the  Furniture  Deparj^ment  of  the 
store. 

^lodern  pieces  from  the  stock  on  the  floor  were  easily 
introduced  to  show^  fhe  treatnlent  of  a  certain  style  or 
the  embodiment  of'  a-.w;ell-known'  feature  and  each  talk 
was  effectively  illustrated- with  slides  of  authentic  pieces 
from  the  fine  collectidtvs  of  the  Metropolitan-’  Museum 
t)f  Art.  In  this  way,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
various  periods  were  made  unmistakably  clear  and  the 
names  of  the  famous  designers  and  makers  of  furniture 
were  vitalized  and  made  significant  as  the  contribution 
of  each  to  the  craft  was  pointed  out. 

Lectures  were  given  as  follows : 

Ihtlian  and  Sf'anish  FithiituiT  of  the  Remis- 
saiicc. 

11.  French  Furniture  of  the  Periods  of  Louis  XIF, 

XI’  and  Xri. 

IIL  English.  FH4Ju4iufe-!^]iie*A)!tSity,-~..;':  -  t,v.- -  •  -.X 
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ir.  English  Furniture — Queen  Anne 

William  and  Mary 

V.  English  Furniture — Chippendale 

VI.  English  Furniture — The  Adam  Brothers 
Hepplewhite 
Sheraton 

VII.  Empire  Furniture —  French 
I'higlish 

American — Duncan  Fhyfe 

Agitation  Revives  for  Price  Fixing 
and  Truth  in  Fabric  Laws 

Those  hardy  perennials,  Price  Maintenance  and 
Truth  in  Fabric  legislation,  have  l)egun  to  show  signs 
of  revival  as  the  time  draws  closer  for  the  opening  of 
Congress.  The  former,  because  of  the  aggressiveness  of 
its  proponents  and  also  l^ecause  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  inquiry,  will  be  responsible  for  more  inter¬ 
esting  developments  than  the  latter. 

Merchants  are  familiar  with  the  study  of  the  Price 
Maintenance  problem  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  study  apparently  has 
not  been  the  result  of  any  Congressional  urging,  for  the 
House  Committe  which  last  had  the  bill  under  consid¬ 
eration  has  conducted  an  independent  inquiry  through 
a  subcommittee  with  a  view  to  discovering  a  bill  which 
might  be  acceptable.  These  investigations  and  the 


broadsides  fired  at  frequent  intervals  by  organizations 
and  individuals  which  want  such  legislation  liave  served 
to  resurrect  the  issue. 

There  is  considerable  likelihood  that  such  legislation 
will  l)e  discussed  again  in  Ct)ngress,  if  only  in  the  House 
Committee  in  which  these  bills  have  sunk  without  trace 
so  many  times  in  the  past.  The  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  for  altering  the  bill  so  that  it  will  be  palatable 
to  retailers  ignore  the  vital  factors  on  which  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  our  trade  are  l)ased.  The  principle  of  resale 
price  fixing  by  the  manufacturer  is  abhorent  to  our 
craft — the  mechanics  of  the  legislation  are  of  com- 
jjaratively  small  imjxjrtance. 

Senator  Capper  has  served  notice  that  his  Truth  in 
Fabric  law  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  Congress. 
There  have  been  no  developments  so  far  as  we  know 
which  indicate  that  substantial  supjK)rt  has  been  enlisted 
for  this  legislation. 

It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  see  in  what  form  the 
bill  will  be  introduced.  At  its  last  appearance,  most  of 
the  sting  had  been  removed  by  making  the  marking  of 
the  composition  of  goods  optional  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  instead  of  mandatory. 

The  Association  will  continue  to  maintain  a  close 
watch  on  developments  in  Washington  so  far  as  these 
laws  are  concerned.  The  interests  of  our  members  will 
lie  safeguarded  as  they  have  been  in  jiast  years  when 
legislation  has  been  urged  which  would  circumscribe 
the  retailers’  freedom  of  action. 


‘Department  Stores ! 

- — 

research  division  has  completed  its  investi- 
(  gation  of  methods  used  in  Department  Stores 

^  ready  to  present  to  interested 

[  A||  Executives  and  Principals  our  plan  for  controlling 

V*-*/  '  department  store  records  mechanically  through 

the  use  of  tabulating  equipment  -  using  The 
^ Rowland  Status  Plan  covering; 

^  Purchase  Budgets 

Purchases 

..rant.  Sales  Budgets 

coA/r/^oi.  _  g 

'  _  IrCrpCtllfll  XflVCtltOIT^ 

Mark-Up  and  Mark-Down 
>9tv>  Transfers 

reseach  work.  There  is 

- no  need  for  you  to  duplicate  this  expense.  Our 

^  survey  plan  will  give  the  facts  without  obligation 

on  your  part  to  us. 

FLOYD  H.  ROWLAND  CO.,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 
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Timely  Lines  on  Traffic 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Croup 


This  column  is  ii  medium  for  the  cxchanye 
of  information  throuyh  questions  and  ans^eers 
on  transportation  problems.  Traffic  Managers 
and  others  in  me)nl>er~.dores  are  invited  to 
submit  their  problems  for  discussion. 

Marking  Procedure  for 

Groceries,  Drug  Sundries,  Notions,  etc. 

"Has  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A.  i'7'er  made  an  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  reducing  nuirking  costs  by  handling 
u'ithout  marking  individually  such  s)nall  staple  items 
as  Xotions,  Drug  .Sundries  and  Groceries/ 

*  ♦  * 

Replies  from  fourteen  stores  in  varimis  sections  of 
the  country  indicate  that  the  general  practice  of  those 
stores  is  to  mark  individually  each  item  except  ( Grocer¬ 
ies  and  certain  small  items  which  will  he  referred  to 
later. 

Groceries 

'I'he  stores  which  handle  grf»ceries  rei)lied  that  they 
make  it  a  practice  mtt  to  mark  individual  items  of  gro¬ 
ceries.  ITice  tags  are  attached  to  shelvings  hy  metal 
clasps  or  some  similar  method. 

Notions 

Small  items  such  as  thread,  pins,  hairnets,  hairpins, 
needles,  etc.,  are  not  individually  marked  in  some  stores. 
Where  a  number  of  items  are  received  in  a  box,  such 
as  spool  cotton,  the  price  is  sometimes  marked  on  the 
1k)x. 

Drugs 

Most  drug  items  are  individually  marked.  Some 
stores  report  that  such  items  as  Listerine,  Lavoris,  Cold 
and  Vanishing  Creams,  etc.,  are  not  marked,  als^t  certain 
items  which  are  too  small  to  be  tagged  or  marked. 

Reasons  for  Individual  Marking 

Broadly  sj^eaking,  this  summary  would  show  that  the 
general  practice  is  to  mark  all  items  excei)t  Groceries. 
Two  or  three  of  the  stores  stated  that  they  had  e.xperi- 
mented  with  not  marking  certain  items  and  had  found 
it  unsatisfactory. 

The  replies  advance  several  reasons  for  the  individual 
marking  of  all  items.  One  reply  indicated  that  the  store 
only  excepted  from  the  general  rule  these  items  which 
cannot  lie  marked  with  any  degree  of  neatness  on  ac¬ 
count  <jf  their  size. 

.■\nother  reasi)n  given  for  the  individual  marking  of 
notion  and  drug  items  is  that  in  the  case  of  such  items 
as  are  more  susceptible  of  return  by  customers  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  mark  which  will  identify  the  store’s 
merchandise  as  against  that  of  other  merchants. 

One  store  said  it  found  it  necessary  to  mark  each 
item  in  some  fashion  in  order  that  salespeople  might 
know  the  charge  on  the  article  and  also  that  the  custo¬ 


mer  might  have  some  means  of  knowing  the  exact 
price  that  she  paid  for  the  article. 

Another  stated  that  certain  items  of  drug  sundries 
and  toilet  preparations  were  at  one  time  not  marked, 
but  due  to  the  numlM."r  of  returns  following  special 
.sales  it  was  found  necessary  to  mark  everything.  The 
store  said  there  has  l)een  a  slight  increase  in  the  Mark¬ 
ing  Rofjin  force,  but  felt  that  it  vvoidd  more  than  pay 
for  itself. 

Another  store  replied  that  while  it  was  a  getieral  prac¬ 
tice  to  individually  mark  all  items,  small  items  .such  as 
those  listed  above  are  e.xcepted,  also  those  items  which 
are  placed  exclusively  with  them  by  dealers.  W’here  the 
store  has  the  e.xclusive  agency,  naturally  there  is  no 
question  about  returned  goods  having  been  purchased 
from  that  store. 

Ill  one  store  where  articles  are  not  individually  price 
tagged,  they  have  a  list  of  the  items  at  the  wrapping 
desk,  the  selling  department  and  the  stock  room,  on 
which  the  item  is  listed  together  with  the  retail  price. 

Phis  is  kept  up  to  date  when  the  retail  price  is  changed. 

In  another  store  excepted  items  are  placed  in  trays 
which  bear  the  selling  price. 

This  problem  will  lie  discussed  fully  at  the  Traffic, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Group  Convention  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland,  September  26-27,  1927. 


Marking  Without  the  Use 
Of  Price  Tickets  or  Labels 

The  experience  of  one  of  our  member  stores  in  mark¬ 
ing  merchandise  without  the  use  of  price  tickets,  labels, 
etc.,  w’ill  prove  interesting  to  those  stores  .seeking  a 
way  to  reduce  their  marking  e.xpense.  We  quote  the 
letter  below: 

“Very  often  you  read  magazine  articles  on  marking, 
particularly  on  production,  the  kind  of  ticket  to  use,  the 
machine  which  is  most  adaptable  for  this  work,  etc.,  but 
very  seldom  hear  ideas  of  marking  which  will  not 
recjuire  the  use  of  tickets,  tags  or  labels.  For  the  i)ast 
few  years  we  have  been  gradually  eliminating  the  use 
of  tickets  by  printing  on  the  paper  on  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  carded,  i.e.,  buttons  on  cards,  bow  ties  on 
cards,  handkerchiefs  on  cards  and  other  merchandise 
which  might  l)e  sold  on  cards.  'I'he  knife  of  the  mark¬ 
ing  machine  is  removed  liefore  ])roceeding  in  order  not 
to  cut  or  break  the  merchandise. 

“For  jewelry  the  cards  are  first  printed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  merchandise  such  as  ear  rings,  cuff  but¬ 
tons,  necklaces,  tie  pins,  etc.,  then  is  placed  on  the  cards 
by  the  marker. 

"Rooks  are  also  printed  on  the  machines  usually  on 
the  page  where  publisher  places  a  blank  sheet.  The 
question  often  arises:  'What  if  the  customer  wishes  to 
give  the  book  as  a  gift?  .She  does  not  want  to  give  any¬ 
thing  which  would  show  a  price !’ 
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"The  price  is  |)rinte(l  on  the  corner  of  the  page  so  j 
that  it  can  l)e  cut  off,  leaving  the  l)ook  without  the  I 
price. 

"Tin*  above  inethtHl  of  marking  will  save  the  nse  of 
laltels  and  greatly  increase  the  markers’  efficiency. 

"You  can  use  this  information  for  what  it  is  worth 
;in(l  I  am  sttre  that  the  Department  Stores  of  the  coun¬ 
try  woitld  appreciate  anything  that  will  reduce  their 
label  supply.” 

No  doubt  you  can  think  of  several  interesting 
(piestion  which  you  would  like  to  ask  ahottt  this  pro- 
(^ttre.  Bring  yotir  (ptestions  to  the  Cleveland  meeting. 
This  subject  will  he  on  the  program  for  a  Round  Table 
Discussion. 


Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service 
Available  to  Members  of  Association 

Wc  arc  interested  in  your  freight  bill  auditing  ser- 
tiec.  If'ill  you  flcasc  explain  twu’  loe  may  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  service  and  on  •iohat  basis  it  is  rendered. 

*  *  * 

We  are  asked  this  (juestion  so  frequently  that  we  are 
answering  it  through  these  columns  so  that  those  who 
may  not  know  of  this  service  may  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  .service  is  available  to  any  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .\ssociation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  sign  any  contract  for  the  service  or  make  any  advance 
javnient  or  de]X)sit.  I'he  charge  for  the  service  to  help 
|)ay  for  the  cost  of  the  auditing  is  50  ijercent  of  the 
amount  of  overcharge  actually  collected.  If  no  over- 
tharges  are  recovered,  there  is  no  charge  for  the  service. 

Checks  for  overcharges  collected  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  store  and  mailed  to  it  through  this  office. 
.\  statement  for  f)nr  ])ercentage  or  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  mailed  to  the  store  monthly.  This  insures  the 
store  having  full  knowledge  of  every  cent  collected. 
The  user  of  the  service  risks  nothing  in  giving  it  a  trial. 
Whatever  amount  is  collected  less  the  cost  of  the  service 
is  that  much  saved.  If  there  are  no  collections  you  are 
at  least  assured  without  e.xpense  to  you  that  you  have 
jwid  the  correct  amount. 

Hundreds  of  overcharges  ranging  from  a  few  cents 
to  $90  on  a  single  shi])ment  have  been  collected  for  onr 
menil)ers.  Occasionally  unlawful  and  unreasonably 
high  rates  are  discovered  from  the  audit  followed  by  a 
I)etiti()n  to  the  carrier  or  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  reduce  the  rate  to  the  jiroj^er  basis. 

Those  desiring  to  use  the  service  should  send  their 
express  and  freight  bills  direct  to  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .XsstKiation,  care  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Davis,  50^^ 
So.  Franklin  Street.  Chicago.  HI.,  where  the  work  is 
Iieing  done.  ICven  though  you  have  previously  checketl 
the  bills  yourself  you  should  have  ns  recheck  them  for 
sake  of  accuracy.  'I'his  is  no  reflection  of  your  own 
checking  because  many  traffic  men  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  e.xtensive  tariff  file  necessary  for  a  complete 
job  of  it. 


The  Traffic  Group  Convention 

The  story  of  the  Traffic  Group  Convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land  this  month  is  on  page  464.  Read  about  the  fine 
program  and  then  come  to  the  meetings.  It  will  Ije  a 
profitable  trip. 

Say  you  ^avf  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


“WONDERLAND” 

Yendes'  Mechanical  City 

The  City  of  Cities 

Superseding  all  creations  to  date,  for  windovy 
display  and  indoor  exhibition  work. 

Displaying  over  loo  different  characters  in  25 
different  scenes.  ALL  HAND  CARVED 
out  of  wood. 

THIS  WORKING  WORLD 
MASTERPIECE 

is  of  foreign  design  .and  skill  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  U.  S. 

Has  been  displayed  at 

La  Salle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  O. 

L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Herman  B.  Straus  &  Sons, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

who  can  say  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisers  they  ever  had. 


For  particulars  and  further  details, 
address 

H.  W.  YENDES 

1009  Wawona  Drive  Dayton,  Ohio 

Sole  owner  of  all  rights  and  claims 
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Glove  Makers  Propose  Agreement  on  Returns  and  Repairs 


]y|ANUFACTURERS  of  gloves,  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Leather  Glove  and  Mitten 
Manufacturers,  have  proposed  that  retailers  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  them  to  establish  a  standard  basis  for 
the  return  of  gloves  from  retailer  to  manufacturer. 
The  proposal  includes  agreement  also  on  proper  adjust¬ 
ments  for  such  returns  and  repairs. 

The  glove  association  already  has  entered  into  such 
an  agreement  with  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers.  The  chief  terms  of  this 
agreement  may  be  digested  as  follows: 

New  and  unsoiled  gloves  which  show  imperiectiou 
may  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers  for  full  credit. 

Where  gloves  have  been  worn  and  are  returned  on 
account  of  damage  or  ripping,  the  retailer  shall  have 
two  bases  of  settlement:  he  may  either  request  that  the 
gloves  be  repaired  and  returned,  in  which  instance  the 
manufacturer  shall  perform  that  service  without 
charge;  or  he  may  request  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  50/50  of  the  original  wholesale  cost  of  the  gloves, 
in  which  event  the  returnetl  goods  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Where  there  is  evidence  that  gloves  have  been  mis¬ 
used  or  abused  sufficiently  to  affect  the  reasonableness 
of  a  50/50  return  basis,  the  manufacturer  may  refer 
the  matter  to  an  adjustment  committee  representing 
the  two  associations.  The  committee’s  decisions  are 
final. 

The  glove  association  believes  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  cut  out  a  share  of  the  waste  in  the  glove 
business  and  put  returns  to  manufacturers  on  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  basis. 

The  proposal  has  been  advanced  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  glove  association  toward  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  similar  to  the  one  described  above. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  members  regarding 
their  attitude  toward  this  matter.  Please  write  freely 
and  fully  so  that  we  may  have  a  clear  reflection  of  your 
feeling. 


Make  New  Rules  for  Describing  Woven 
Furniture  and  Baby  Carriages 

Baby  carriages  and  woven  furniture  must  be  de¬ 
scribed  to  purchasers  in  terms  that  will  leave  no  con¬ 
fusion  in  their  minds  as  to  the  materials  of  which  these 
articles  are  made,  according  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  decision  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  conference  with  manufacturers  of  woven  fur¬ 
niture. 

The  ruling  has  to  do  with  alleged  misuse  of  such 
terms  as  wicker,  fiber,  reed  and  willow  in  advertising 
and  sales  literature.  A  list  of  rules  and  interpretations 
has  been  issued  by  the  commission  under  which  baby 
carriages  and  woven  furniture  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
in  terms  of  the  materials  used. 

Where  the  woven  surfaces  of  such  products  are  of 
one  material,  they  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
that  material,  such  as  “reed”,  “fiber”,  “rattan”,  “sea 
grass”,  “cane”,  etc.  When  the  woven  surfaces  are  of 
more  than  one  material,  they  shall  be  designated  by 


the  names  of  the  principal  materials  used,  such  as  “reed 
and  fiber”,  “reed  and  cane”,  etc. 

When  a  substantial  amount  of  wood  appears  on  the 
surface  of  woven  furniture,  it  should  be  so  stated  and 
all  descriptions  of  such  woods  shall  be  written  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  for  designation  of  furniture  woods. 

The  commission  declares  that,  because  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  has  arisen  through  misuse  of  the  term 
“wicker”,  that  word  should  l)e  abandoned  in  describ¬ 
ing  woven  furniture. 
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Why  is  it  that  one  merchant 
will  do  a  rush  busines.s,  while 
another  just  across  the  street 
will  barely  make  expenses? 


The  “hit 


O  ETAILING  today  is  more  and 
A^more  an  exact  business  science. 
It  is  governed  by  fundamental  laws 
and  rules. 

The  "hit-or-miss”  man  may  start 
out  in  the  retail  business,  but  he  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  success  of  it. 
Put  him  across  the  street  from  a 
retail  merchant  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  contest  for  supremacy 
is  in  no  sense  an  even  one. 

Just  as  men  have  come  to  know 
that  without  training  they  caruiot 
hope  to  succeed  in  law,  in  medicine, 
in  engineering — so  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  man  without  train¬ 
ing  cannot  succeed  in  retailing,  in 
competition  with  the  man  who 
knows  the  business  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Successful  retailing  today  is  being 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  known 
principles  in  every  phase  of  store 
management  and  merchandising. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  in  every  field  of  re¬ 
tailing,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 


or  miss  man 
usually  misses 


stitute  has  now  assembled  these 
principles  in  its  new  Course  and 
Service  under  the  general  title  of 

Modern  Merchandising 

Here  is  a  Course  in  which  every 
merchant  will  find  an  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  fund  of  merchandising  ideas — 
ideas  that  have  made  profits  for  the 
most  successful  merchants  in  retail¬ 
ing  today. 

Every  field  of  merchandising, 
every  phase  of  retailing  is  covered  in 
a  business-like  manner  by  men 
whose  authority  is  unquestioned. 

The  complete  story  is  told  in  a 
booklet  called  “Progress  and  Prof¬ 
its.”  It  will  show  how  this  digest 
of  successful  retailing  methods  will 
help  you  make  greater 
profits  now.  We  will  j 
gladly  send  you  a  com¬ 
plimentary  copy.  Simply 
fill  in  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon. 


Among  the  Authors  of  the  new  Modern  Merchan¬ 
dising  Course  are  the  follomng  men: 

Frederick  D,  Corley,  Vice-President  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  in  charge  of  Retail 
Merchandising 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Vice-President,  in 
charge  of  Merchandising,  Congoleum-Nairn 
Company,  and  for  six  years  Director  of  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  First  Director  of  the  School 
of  Retailing.  New  York  University;  a  well 
known  authority  on  Store  Management 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  President  of  Kaufmann’s 
Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh 
J.  C.  Penney,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company 

Joseph  Chapman,  President,  L.  S.  Donaldson 
Company,  Minneapolis 

Percy  H.  Johnston,  President,  Chemical  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  New  York 
John  Block,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  Resident 
Buyers 

Col.  David  May,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
May  Department  Stores 
W.  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  W.  T. 
Grant  Company 

Clayton  Potter,  President,  United  States  Stores 
Amos  Parris^  Director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Store  Counselors 
William  N.  Taft,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger 
Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 
John  B.  Garver,  The  Garver  Bros.  Company,, 
Strasburg,  Ohio 
— and  many  others. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
115  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Please  mail  me  a  cop 
Profits,”  which  I  may 


r  of  “Progress  and 
leep  without  charge. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


In  Canada,  address  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  Limited,  C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


In  England,  67  Great  Russell  St.,  London 
In  Australia,  11c  Castelreagk  St.,  Sydney 


Position  . 

Company 
Business 
.\ddress  . 


Soy  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


'Ihe  New  Way  Method^  in  Merchandising  ^ 


and  pleased  with  the  StOJTCToo 


PROFIT  results  from  a  series  of  satisfactory  sales.  and  welcome — that’s  store  personality  which  pleases 

The  customer  must  be  “sold”  and  kept  “sold”  patrons  and  pays  profits. 

-pieced  with  the  merchandise,  the  store  person-  -y^is  is  what  we  mean  by  “New  Way  Method  in 
nel-but  most  of  all  pleased  with  the  store  itself.  Merchandising.”  Is  it  a  sound  investment.?  Many 

For  a  store,  to  be  successful,  have  a  pleasing  merchants  report  that  sales  have  increased  25,  35 
personality.  even  75%,  following  proper  store  planning. 

They  will  tell  you  it  is  the  best  investment  any  mer- 
— And  that  means  proper  store  equipment  properly  chant  ran  make. 

planned  and  place  .  important  not  to  delay.  Write  us  re- 

Merchandise  is  important — but  it  is  becoming  service.  Ask  for  names  of  nearby 

more  and  more  standardized values  are  a  storeswhich  merchandise  the“NewWay.”  Get 

matter  of  personal  opinion — display  is  the  im-  (§|  latest  literature  which  will  be  mailed 

portant  thing  today  —  a  tempting  array  of  I  without  obligation. 

articles  that  seem  to  say,“Here’s  just  what  you  Join  the  ranks  of  alert  merchants  whose  stores 

want.”  Everywhere  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  please  their  patrons  and  profit  thereby. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
Succeeding 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY  WELCH- WILMARTH  CORPORATION 


Factories 

Grand  Rapids  Portland,  Ore. 
Baltimore  New  York  City 


Branch  offsets  and  representatives 
in  most  principal  cities 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation  0-9 
Grand  Rapids,  Micnisan 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  literature  and  information  on 
your  planning  service  and  store  equipment. 

Nattee _ _ _ _ _ 

Oty . StaU . . 

Lint  ofBttshttss _ _ _ _ 
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